J 


HABAND'S  100%  POLYESTER  TWO-WAT  KNIT 

NOT  $29  SLACKS 

TwO'Way  Knit  means  Two-Way  Fit, 

and  that  means  DOUBLE  VALUE! 

Deluxe  Executive  Slacks 


in  Genuine  Polyester  Knit 

You  have  seen  Knit  Slacks  for 
over  $20  a  pair.  That's  why 
we  say  our  Two-Way  Knit 
Slacks  are  an  uncanny  buy. 
Better  Fit,  with  Life-of-the- 
Slacks  Recovery  that  shrugs 
off  wrinkles  and  rumples. 
Well  tailored.  NO-IRON.  An 
excellent  fabric  choice  — 

Just  As  Good  As 
the  Expensive 
DoubleKnits! 

pIllS  Money-Saving 
NON-SNAG 
Feature! 

It's  Incredible!  NON- 
SNAG!  It's  revolution- 
ary!   No    more  little 
pulls  or  snags  that  ruin 
the  usual  DoubleKnit 
clothing    you  know. 
These    new  Haband 
Knit    Slacks  STAY 
HANDSOME,  even 
after  extended  wear ! 

YOU  CAN  LOOK 
THIS  GOOD 
ALL  THE  TIME! 

Never  Need  Ironing! 
Always  Look  Fresh! 

You  should  see  how 
the  subtle  Two-Way 
Stretch  Knit  gives  you 
a  more  comfortable  fit. 
Fuller  feel  in  seat  and 
thighs,  but  a  trim, 
straight  look  that  never 
bags  or  droops.  You 
know  Business  Slacks 
are  Haband "s  Business. 
Even  for  us,  here's  an 
extraordinary  value  for 
long  wear,  good  looks, 
excellent  tailoring^ 


2r  |D9S 
only   BmB ™ 
^^^V  No 
We  Pay 
Postagt ! 

MACHINE  WASHABLE 

No  tensions  or  tight  spots.  No  wrinkle 
worries.  No  Ironing.  No  Dry  Cleaning. 
What  you  get  Is  two  pairs  of  handsome 
long  wearing,  top  value  Two-Way  Knit 
Slacks  and  FREE  COMFORT  LIKE  YOU 
NEVER  FELT  BEFORE! 


and  see 
on 


MONEY  BACK^ 
PPROVAU, 


2  for  19.95  PRICE  INCLUDES 
ALL  THESE  FEATURES: 

•  "Talon®"  Unbreakable  Zipper 

•  "Ban-Rol®"  No  RoU  Waistband 
•  Two  Back  Pockets  •  Wide  Belt  Loops 

•  Excellent  Fit  in  every  size 

•  Long  Wearing  Deep  Pockets 
Full  Gentlemen's  Cut  •  Fast,  Reliable  Service! 


I      HABAND^tOok  Polyester  0^ 

Knit  Slacks  2 


HABAND  Direct  Service  Dept. 
265  North  9th  Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey  07508 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush   pair 

for  which  I  enclose  $ 


GUARANTEE:  If  I  don't  want  to  wear  the 
slacks  when  I  see  them,  I  may  return  them 
f-^r  full  refund  of  every  penny  I  paid  you. 

1  yoo-o""' 


FIND  YOUR  WAIST  &  INSEAM  HEREl 


Waists:  29-30-31-32-33-34-35-36-37- 
38-39-40-41-42-43-44-45-46- 
47-48-49-50-51-52. 
Inseams:  26-27-28-29-30-31-32-33-34 


iName  , 


Apt. 

Street  # 


^^^^L  City  

^^^^^I^L  State 


COLOR 

How 
Many 

Waist 

Inseam 

BURGUNDY 

BLUE 

BROWN 

GREY 

OLIVE 

ZIP 
CODE 


n 


3  pair  29.70     4  pair  39.20 
All  5  pairs  for  48.75 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


l.rllfrs  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
picss  the  policy  of  The  American  Let/ion. 
Keep  leliers  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  i II  niislied .  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  /or  )iersonal  service  are  appreci- 
nled.  but  they  eniniot  be  acknou-ledged  or 
nnsu-ered.  due  to  lack  of  inaciazine  staff  for 
these  ftnrposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices irhich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Lcqion  should  be  made  to 
yinir  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Lecjion  Hq,  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
Anierican  Legion  Masazine.  1345  Avenue  ol 
tlic  Americas,  New  Yoik,  N.Y.  10019. 

THE  NADER  REPORT 

sir:  I  want  to  endor.se  the  article  con- 
cerning the  Nader  Report  by  National 
Commander  Joe  L.  Matthews.  ("The 
Nader  Report  on  Vietnam  Veterans — A 
Review,"  June.)  As  Nader  probably 
doesn't  know,  and  as  Sherman  said  over 
100  years  ago,  "War  is  hell."  Most  of  us 
will  agree  with  that! 

Harry  D.  Lovering 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

sir:  The  National  Commander's  inter- 
pretation and  analyzation  of  the  Nader 
Report  is  a  masterpiece. 

Chester  E.  Gunn 
Chicago  Heights,  III. 

FORT  STANWIX'S  SITE 

sir:  I  read  with  much  interest  "The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Iroquois  League"  by  Har- 
vey Ardman  (June).  It  was  very  enjoy- 
able and  well  done. 

Mr.  Ardman  made  one  oversight, 
though,  that  being  that  Fort  Stanwix  is 
"near  Utica."  It  is  not  near  Utica,  but 
in  Rome,  N.  Y.  Although  Rome  is  a  city 
of  only  50,000  people,  we  take  great  pride 
in  the  role  we  played  in  the  growth  of 
our  nation;  so  much  so  that  we  call 
Rome  the  "City  of  American  History." 

Aside  from  the  significance  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  Rome  was  also  the  site  of  the 
birth  of  the  Erie  Canal,  home  of  our  na- 
tion's first  cheese  factory  and  home  of 
the  author  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
Francis  Bellamy.  There  are  also  many 
smaller  but  significant  events. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  but  we  do  feel  strongly 
that  Rome  should  get  due  credit  for  its 
place  in  history. 

Robert  D.  Sweeney, 
Tourism  Coordinator 
Historic  Rome  Development  Authority 
Rome,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Sweeney  is  correct.  Rome  is  14  miles 
from  Utica. 

SIR:  I  want  to  compliment  the  magazine 
for  the  excellent  article  on  the  Iroquois 
League.  It  was  indeed  an  informative 
and  educational  history  of  this  very 
intelligent  group  of  American  Indians. 
Thanks  again  for  the  fine  presentation. 

N.  G.  Nyerges 
Santa  Monica,  Calij. 

CONCERNING  "BACK  TROUBLE" 

sir:  A.^  Public  Relations  Counsel  to  the 
California  Chiropractic  Association,  we 
have  been  bombarded  with  copies  of  the 


cover  article  from  your  June  1973  issue 
titled  "Almost  Everyone  Has  Back 
Trouble." 

I  did  not  know  that  so  many  of  our 
member  doctors  were  Legionnaires. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  express 
to  you  and  to  the  author,  H.  Allen  Perry, 
the  feelings  of  our  chiropractic  doctors 
about  the  article.  In  summary,  they  ask 
me  to: 

1.  Commend  you  for  your  perspicacity 
in  printing  an  article  of  such  importance 
to  people  on  a  subject  that  is  not  widely 
explored. 

2.  Compliment  the  author  on  a  well- 
written  piece  which  he  apparently  re- 
searched quite  thoroughly — almost. 

3.  Bring  to  the  attention  of  both  you 
and  the  author  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
glaring  omission  in  the  article.  Nowhere 
is  there  so  much  as  a  mention  of  chiro- 
practic, doctors  of  chiropractic,  or  chiro- 
practic techniques. 

4.  Inform  you  that:  (a)  the  more  than 
22,000  chiropractic  doctors  in  the  United 
States  constitute  the  second  largest 
health  care  profession,  and  (b)  chiro- 
practors are  recognized  and  accepted  as 
specialists  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  spinal,  low  back  and  musculo-skeletal 
problems,  due  to  the  fact  that  that  is  the 
area  of  their  specialized  education  and 
training  during  four  years  of  chiroprac- 
tic college,  and  in  the  case  of  chiro- 
practic orthopedists,  at  least  three  addi- 
tional years  of  study. 

In  the  interest  of  fair  treatment  and 
due  consideration  for  a  vital,  conscien- 
tious, competent  corps  of  qualified  health 
care  specialists,  we  would  appreciate 
your  bringing  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers,  many  of  whom  I 
assure  you  are  chiropractic  patients  and 
can  testify  to  the  benefits  they  have  re- 
ceived as  such. 

Roger  Beck 
Roger  Beck  Public  Relations 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

The  article  advertised  no  profession, 
praised  none.  It  described  some  treat- 
ments for  which  clear  descriptions  are 
available.  Among  these  was  subluxation, 
which  is  practiced  by  chiropractors.  The 
article  was  not  concerned  with  who 
practices  what,  or  with  what  claims  they 
make,  but  with  what  is  done  to  the  pa- 
tient. Chiropractic  was  not  criticized. 
Surgery  was,  while  traction  and  sclero- 
therapy got  faint  praise. 

sir:  With  reference  to  your  article  about 
back  trouble,  our  family  is  furthering 
the  crusade  for  scoliosis  screening  in 
children,  grades  5  through  9,  for  early 
detection  of  curvature  of  the  spine.  Our 
schools  finished  their  second  year  of 
this  program  and  our  14-year-old 
daughter  was  screened  and  eventually 
diagnosed  as  having  scoliosis. 

She  was  immediately  put  in  a  body 
cast  and  six  weeks  later  into  a  Milwau- 
kee Brace  she'll  wear  until  she  is 
through  growing.  At  this  age,  they  ad- 
just beautifully  and  live  an  active  life. 


How  wonderful  to  have  caught  what 
could  have  gone  undetected  (perfect 
posture  and  no  pain)  and  affected  her 
lungs  and  heart  and  had  a  crippling 
effect.  Scoliosis  has  to  be  looked  for 
during  the  fast-growing  years,  and 
prompt  discovery  prevents  a  lifetime  of 
back  trouble. 

Mrs.  Norman  Bot 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  H.  Allen  Perry  for  his  back 
article. 

Recently,  I  became  victim  of  a  serious 
back  injury  which  hospitalized  me  and 
has  kept  me  in  a  brace  for  several 
months.  The  article  presented  a  clear 
picture  as  to  the  extent  of  my  injury, 
and  gave  some  useful  information  in 
general. 

It  is  unlike  many  magazine  articles  in 
being  packed  with  such  useful  informa- 
tion and  references.  Again,  thanks. 

Kevin  W.  Boone 
Brook,  Ind. 

ANZIO  AND  ROME  U.S. 
CAMPAIGN  VETS 

sir:  For  research  on  the  Italian  Cam- 
paign of  Allied  Forces  during  WW2,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  veterans  of  the 
Anzio  beachhead  and  the  liberation  of 
Rome. 

Stefano  Graziani 
Via  Cogoleto,  112 
00168  Rome,  Itahj 

ATTN:  ENGLAND-BASED 
USAAF  PERSONNEL 

sir:  For  a  history  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
station  at  Wyton,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
England,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
American  personnel  and  flying  squad- 
rons who  served  there. 

Ian  Fisher 
5  Bath  Close 
Wyton,  Huntingdon  PE17  2ES 
England 

AMTRAK'S  ADVENTURES 

sir:  Amtrak  train  travel  today  is  terrific! 
("Amtrak's  Adventure  With  Passenger 
Trains,"  May.)  Last  winter,  I  decided  at 
the  last  minute  to  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  New  Orleans  on  the  train. 
The  sleeping  cars  were  sold  out,  so  I 
took  a  coach.  The  spacious  chairs  were 
as  good  as  a  bed.  I  spent  two  nights  on 
the  train.  Highgrade  rye  whisky  and 
soda,  in  double  servings,  except  in 
Texas.  Food  in  the  diner  was  tops,  and 
not  exorbitant.  In  all,  a  fine  restful  ride 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  same  coach. 

John  W.  Alcorn 
St.  Helena,  Calij. 

CORRECTION 

In  our  May  article  on  Amtrak  it  was 
noted  that  Greyhound  bus  trips  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  take  "a  few 
hours  longer"  than  Broadway  Limited 
rail  trips  via  Amtrak.  As  John  E.  Ad- 
kins,  Vice  President  of  Greyhound,  has 
kindly  pointed  out  to  us,  the  fastest 
Greyhound  bus  schedules  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  are  ten  to  45  minutes 
faster  than  the  train  schedules. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Save  Our  Wetlands 


What  are  wetlands?  They  are  approxi- 
mately 82,000,000  acres  of  swamps, 
marshes,  bogs  and  various  other  wet  low- 
lands that  dot  our  country.  One  of  most 
famous  is  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  of 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Why  save  them?  They 
are  most  important  to  our  ecology  in  many 
ways,  reports  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Not  only  are  they  the  habitat  of 
animal,  bird,  fish  and  insect  life,  but  they 
also  store  ground  water,  retain  surface 
water  for  farm  use,  stabilize  runoff,  reduce 
or  prevent  erosion,  produce  timber,  create 
firebreaks,  produce  blueberries,  cranberries 
and  peat  moss.  And  they're  scenic.  Many 
provide  good  fishing.  And  most  important, 
without  them  our  waterfowl  population 
would  be  drastically  reduced.  The  Klamath 
Basin  refuges  in  California  and  Oregon  at 
times  support  more  than  half  the  ducks  and 
geese  on  the  Pacific  Flyway. 

As  an  example  of  their  wildlife  popula- 
tion, the  412,000-acre  Okefenokee  Swamp 
contains  an  estimated  90  species  of  reptiles 
and  amphibians  (including  5,000  alliga- 
tors), 42  species  of  mammals,  210  species 
of  birds  and  34  species  of  fish.  Bass  fishing 
is  excellent.  And  canoe  trips  through  the 
swamp,  with  overnight  campsites  on  ele- 
vated platforms,  are  available  to  outdoors- 
men.  Similar  is  the  smaller  5,800-acre  Great 
Swamp  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  threat- 
ened when  plans  were  being  considered  for 
a  giant  jetport  in  the  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life reported  that  we  have  been  losing  wet- 
lands at  the  rate  of  700,000  acres  per  year! 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  estimated 
the  original  natural  wetlands  of  this  country 
at  about  127,000,000  acres.  Thus  far  almost 
one-third  has  been  lost  as  human  popula- 


tions have  expanded.  Most  of  this  has  been 
due  to  drainage  for  farmlands  and  for 
flood-control  projects.  Mosquito  control 
ditches,  roads  and  superhighways,  expan- 
sion of  industrial  areas,  development  of 
airports,  suburbs  and  other  construction 
have  taken  more. 

The  government  is  making  efforts,  how- 
ever, to  save  at  least  some  of  what  is  left. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1957  au- 
thorized the  acquisition  of  refuge  lands  for 
the  conservation  of  wildlife,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Preservation  Act  of  1966  pro- 
vided for  refuges  to  protect  vanishing  wild- 
life, and  these  have  made  possible  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  which 
now  controls  over  330  refuges  totalling 
30,000,000  acres.  A  large  part  of  these  are 
wetlands,  including  the  Okefenokee  and 
Great  Swamps.  The  acquisition  of  new 
areas  is  slow  but  steady,  since  the  remaining 
wetlands  are,  of  course,  privately  owned. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  System  is  to  pre- 
serve the  ecology.  The  public  isn't  excluded: 
the  wildlife  refuges  receive  over  19,000,000 
visitors  annually.  A  list  of  them  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20240. 

FISHING  jacket  sleeves  that  are  too  loose 
at  the  wrist,  flop  around,  hinder  your  cast, 
and  invariably  get  dunked.  Install  zippers 
so  the  sleeves  taper  and  close  to  a  tight  fit. 

ON  BOAT  TRIPS  slip  your  duffle  into 
plastic  garbage  bags  before  laying  it  in 
your  boat  or  canoe,  advises  Dean  Stratis  of 
Astoria,  N.Y.,  to  keep  it  from  getting  wet. 
In  canoes,  you  can  tie  your  duffle  to  the 
thwarts  to  keep  it  oif  the  bottom. 


WHEN  CAMPING,  if  you  have  no  steel 
wool  to  remove  grease  from  cookware,  use 
crumpled  aluminum  foil,  suggests  Glenn 
Hoffman  of  Tillson.  N.Y.  Sand  or  even  mud 
will  work  also,  but  they're  messier. 

FOR  KINDLING,  writes  Ms.  Thomas  Bow- 
man of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  grind  corn  cobs 
and  mix  the  fine  pieces  in  a  can  of  melted 
candle  wax.  To  start  a  fire,  just  cut  off  a 
chunk  and  light  it.  Wooden  matches,  with 
their  heads  buried  in  the  wax,  will  stay 
waterproof,  too. 

THE  STING  from  the  barb  of  a  catfish 
can  be  painful,  we're  reminded  by  L.  E. 
Beckhusen  of  Albany,  Cal.  The  remedy,  he 
says,  is  simple;  just  rub  the  wound  along 
the  catfish's  belly  and  it  will  stop  hurting 
immediately. 

CUT  OFF  the  top  of  a  gallon  plastic  bleach 
container  so  it  forms  a  small  pail,  punch  a 
hole  on  each  side  and  attach  a  cord  handle, 
advises  Ida  Killian  of  Cape  May,  N.  J.  It 
will  make  an  attractive  sand  pail  for  chil- 
dren, and  can  also  hold  wet  bathing  suits, 
towels  and  sundry  camping  gear. 

TO  MAKE  a  container  for  frogs  for  bass 
bait,  stretch  a  nylon  stocking,  minus  the 
foot,  over  the  end  of  a  gallon  fruit  can, 
suggests  Robert  Mumford  of  Meadville,  Pa. 
You  can  easily  reach  through  the  stocking 
to  catch  a  frog,  then  knot  it  to  keep  the  rest 
from  hopping  out. 

FOR  FLY  TYERS,  mount  a  small  piece  of 
tight  spiral  spring  a  few  inches  from  your 
tying  vise,  suggests  Rick  Rybak  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.  To  hold  thread  or  other  materials, 
just  slip  them  between  the  spirals. 

THAT  sleeping  bag  you  take  on  hunting 
and  fishing  trips  in  cold  weather  will  keep 
you  warmer  if  you  give  it  a  good  shaking 
before  you  climb  into  it,  says  C.  H.  Martin 
of  Lone  Rock,  Wis.  The  shaking  fluffs  up 
the  insulation  to  form  dead-air  space  which 
keeps  out  the  cold. 

A  ROD  HOLDER  which  cost  13  cents  is 
proposed  by  Ward  Winship  of  Warsaw, 
N.Y.  He  cut  a  two-foot  piece  from  an  old 
broom,  sharpened  one  end  to  stick  into  the 
ground,  and  on  the  other  end  fastened  a 
spring  clip,  such  as  is  used  to  hang  up 
brooms.  The  clip  holds  his  rod  perfectly. 

LATEST  medical  remedy  for  painful  in- 
sect stings  is  household  meat  tenderizer, 
reports  Charles  Nepinsky  of  Ventura,  Cal. 
Dissolve  some  in  a  little  water  and  rub  into 
the  bite.  It  contains  an  enzyme  that  neu- 
tralizes the  chemical  causing  the  discomfort. 

NEW  STYLE  for  trout  anglers — pantyhose. 
Or  nylon  stockings,  suggests  Randy  Burr  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Put  them  on  before  wading 
and  they'll  make  pulling  on  your  boots  or 
waders  and  taking  them  off  a  snap. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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The  largely  uncontrolled  land  boom  helps  boost 
the  price  of  food  as  it  displaces  farmland. 


Land  Speculation  and  Development 


By  T.  R.  FEHRENBACH 

ONE  OF  the  striking  social  and  eco- 
nomic trends  of  the  1970's  is  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  land.  This  in- 
terest has  sparked  a  new  cycle  of  land 
speculations  and  developments  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  United  States  is  surg- 
ing through  a  new  land  boom. 

This  is  really  nothing  new.  The  settle- 
ment of  America,  at  bottom,  was  a  proc- 
ess of  land  speculation  and  development. 
Until  European  immigration  began  to 
arrive  directly  in  American  urban  areas 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  the  people  who 
came  to  these  shores  hoped  to  acquire 


A  long  look  at  the  good 
and  wherefores,  the  seen 
hind  the  boom  in  land 


landed  property.  Few  could  obtain  it  in 
the  old  country,  and  the  right  to  own 
land  is  still  denied  the  peoples  of  many 
nations.  The  urge  to  possess  a  piece  of 
earth  seems  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
human  drives. 


and  the  bad,  the  whys 
and  unseen  that  lie  be- 
sales  and  development. 


The  psychology  of  inflation  helps  spark  the  present  land  boom.  People  seek  to 
"get  out  of  money  and  securities"  and  invest  in  hopefully  durable  values,  such  as 
art  objects,  antiques — and  most  of  all,  land.  But  this  can  overlnflate  them,  too. 
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In  the  days  when  the  soil  was  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  for  most 
Americans,  the  opening  of  new  lands 
was  the  root  of  economic  activity.  George 
Washington  was  a  prominent  land  spec- 
ulator. In  a  smaller  way,  so  was  every 
American  who  went  west,  while  all  those 
who  carved  farms  out  of  the  wilderness 
or  helped  lay  out  townsites  were  devel- 
opers. All  American  history  shows  a 
cycle  of  land  booms  and  rushes,  from  the 
Atlantic  slopes  to  the  western  ocean. 

The  rise  of  an  industrial  civilization 
in  America  changed  the  forms,  if  not  the 
essential  nature,  of  the  American  land 
rush.  In  colonial  times  and  well  into  the 
19th  century,  almost  four  out  of  five  free 
citizens  were  property  holders,  mostly 
the  owners  of  small  farms.  The  owner- 
ship of  land  was,  in  fact,  more  wide- 
spread in  1776  than  200  years  later,  de- 
spite the  proliferation  of  heavily  mort- 
gaged suburban  homes  after  WW2.  The 
basic  reason  is  that  the  small  farm  has 
been  vanishing  in  the  industrial  society. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  population  has 
become  urbanized;  and  direct  exploita- 
tion of  the  soil  through  agriculture  is 
profitable  only  when  carried  out  by 
heavily  capitalized  agri-businesses. 

Almost  90%  of  all  Americans  now 


in  the  1970's 


live  on  about  2%  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  continent.  Yet  no  one  would  deny 
that  there  is  still  in  this  congregated  and 
increasingly  crowded  people  a  deep 
sense  of  a  lost  connection  with  the  soil, 
and  a  hunger  for  land,  which  has  been 
heightened  by  the  rising  concern  for  the 
destruction  of  the  American  environment 
under  the  impact  of  industrial  and  urban 
pollution.  This  psychology  has  strongly 
influenced  the  new  land  rush,  which 
arises  both  from  old  human  instincts  and 
modern  social  and  economic  trends.  The 
push  is  now  no  longer  to  secure  farms  to 
work  for  a  living,  but  to  buy  certain 
kinds  of  property  to  use  for  enjoyment 
and  to  hold  for  investment. 

Rising  incomes,  the  automobile  explo- 
sion and  the  development  of  vast  new 
highway  systems  opened  up  for  millions 
an  opportunity  once  reserved  for  the 
well-to-do — a  place  in  the  country,  or 
a  home  away  from  home.  The  haunting 
feeling  that  as  the  nation  becomes  in- 
creasingly crowded  more  and  more  of 
the  land  is  being  spoiled  or  polluted  has 
helped  to  produce  almost  a  frenzy  to 
obtain  "unspoiled"  property — in  the 
West,  in  the  mountains,  or  by  lakes  or 
seacoasts,  before  it  is  too  late.  This  feel- 
ing has  been  sensed  and  skillfully  ex- 
ploited in  advertising  by  land  speculators, 
developers  and  salesmen.  For  many  peo- 
ple, the  buying  of  land  represents  both 
an  investment  and  the  pursuit  of  a  dream. 
Both  have  created  a  vast  new  business. 

The  country  property,  whether  a  hum- 
ble hunting  or  fishing  cabin,  or  a  land- 
scaped retreat  in  the  midst  of  golf 
courses  and  clubhouses,  has  rapidly  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  the  two-car  family 
as  an  American  social  phenomenon. 


Middle-class  New  Yorkers  weekend  in 
the  Berkshires,  and  workers  in  Dallas 
drive  to  their  "places"  on  nearby  lakes 
or  even  the  distant  Gulf  coast.  This  has 
changed  and  is  changing  great  segments 
of  American  life  and  leisure,  with  im- 
portant economic  results. 

Much  has  been  said  or  written  about 
rising  incomes  and  leisure  time  and  the 
desire  to  escape  from  the  proliferating 
cities — but  another,  and  perhaps  even 


more  important  factor  has  often  been 
ignored.  This  is  the  psychology  of  in- 
flation, now  finding  root  in  America. 
Haunted  by  the  constant  depreciation  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  paper 
money,  many  Americans  have  joined  the 
worldwide  trend  to  "get  out  of  money" 
— to  exchange  their  dollars  for  some- 
thing tangible  that  hopefully  will  have 
enduring  value. 

It  is  a  fact  that  millions  became  dis- 
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Urban  problems  and  pollution  drive  many  people  to  seek  "a  piece  of  nature" — 
land  or  a  second  home  "away  from  it  all."  They  may  bring  "it  all"  with  them,  however. 


CONTINUED 

Land  Speculation  and  Development  in  the  1970's 


illusioncd  with  the  stock,  markets  in  re- 
cent years.  Specialists  may  invest  in  an- 
tiques, art  or  coins — driving  prices  to 
unheard-of  heights.  But  the  average  in- 
vestor is  more  apt  to  turn  to  something 
he  can  better  understand,  and  which 
gives  him  the  same  sense  of  possession — 
a  piece  of  the  good  earth.  And  land  is  an 
investment  that  can  be  fitted  to  almost 
any  income. 

All  these  trends  and  circumstances 
have  almost  overnight  created  the  new 
land  boom,  and  put  vast  pressures  on  the 
availability  of  certain  forms  of  property, 
with  a  spectacular  rise  in  prices.  With 
the  price  rise,  inevitably,  has  come  a 
great  surge  of  feverish  speculation.  Enor- 
mous amounts  of  investment  money,  in- 
dividual and  corporate,  have  been  turned 
toward  land  speculation  and  develop- 
ment to  meet  the  demands  of  this  mod- 
ern market. 

Huge  profits  have  been  made  by  early 
speculators,  and  later  entrants  have  high 
hopes  of  even  greater  gains.  The  trend 
has  affected  most  land  prices,  from  cur- 
rently unprofitable  farms  and  ranches 
to  swamplands  and  deserts,  some  of  very 
dubious  ultimate  value. 

Land  speculation,  and  the  speculator, 
have  always  had  a  somewhat  tarnished 
image  in  this  country.  Thomas  Jefferson 
complained  about  the  practice,  and  to 
many  it  seems  immoral,  if  not  illegal. 


But  speculation  is  more  a  symptom  than 
a  cause  of  economic,  social  or  financial 
instability.  It  is  an  ineradicable  aspect 
of  the  free  marketplace.  Like  most  eco- 
nomic activity,  it  can  have  both  good 
and  bad  effects.  As  with  any  trend,  if 
carried  too  far,  the  results  can  be  dis- 
astrous. 

The  language  of  land  purchase  and 
sale  for  profit  is  not  apt  to  be  clear  to 
the  buyers  of  single  lots.  Few  of  them 
ever  see  a  speculator,  for  the  speculator 
seldom  retails  land  to  small  purchasers. 
He  tries  to  buy  low  and  sell  high  and 
deals  in  larger  tracts.  He  does  not  im- 
prove the  land.  He  may  sell  to  another 
speculator  or  to  a  developer. 

The  developer  also  takes  risks,  but  he 
is  more  than  a  speculator.  He  makes  an 
investment  in  improving  the  property 
for  eventual  users. 

In  between  is  a  large,  gray  spectrum 
of  speculator-developers.  Their  land- 
improvement  efforts  range  from  real, 
partial  development  to  minimum  activi- 
ties that  only  create  an  illusion  of  de- 
velopment. 

Development  may  mean  houses,  cot- 
tages, condominiums,  streets,  sewers  and 
sidewalks,  community  centers,  etc.  It 
may  also  mean  stores,  motels,  hotels, 
factories  or  office  buildings — or  govern- 
ment use  for  schools,  parks  or  highways. 
Illusory  development  may  be  nothing 


more  than  stakes  in  the  ground  to  sug- 
gest streets,  shopping  centers,  clubs, 
parks,  etc. 

Today,  very  little  land  is  being  newly 
developed  for  farming.  To  the  contrary, 
most  farmland  now  passing  to  new  own- 
ers is  bought  with  the  idea  of  eventual 
land  sale  at  a  profit,  even  if  it  is  farmed 
while  being  held  against  sale.  In  fact, 
speculation  and  development  are  steadily 
reducing  existing  farmland  and  wood- 
land. 

The  true  speculator,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual, syndicate,  corporation  or  con- 
sortium, has  only  one  purpose,  to  buy 
cheaply  and  to  take  advantage  of  rising 
prices. 

He  may  have  inside  information. 
There  arc  always  constant  scandals  con- 
cerning the  leak  of  highway  construc- 
tion or  industrial  development  plans  by 
public  or  corporate  officials. 

But  in  most  cases  the  speculator  sim- 
ply tries  to  anticipate  trends  and  prices. 
He  guesses  where  the  boom  is  going 
next  and  tries  to  move  there  ahead  of  it. 
This  is  a  form  of  gambling.  The  effec- 
tive speculator  needs  large  amounts  of 
capital  (or  access  to  credit).  He  needs 
insight,  nerve,  luck  and  a  superb  sense 
of  timing.  The  successful  speculator  is 
one  who  trades  on  the  hunches  or  in- 
sights that  more  cautious  people  would 
let  pass.  In  all  businesses,  there  are  more 
unsuccessful  speculators  than  success- 
ful ones.  This  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
losers  seldom  advertise. 

A  speculator  may  render  a  service  by 
consolidating  many  holdings  into  one, 
so  that  a  later  developer  can  be  assured 
of  procuring  the  entire  tract  he  wants. 

Some  speculators  work  long-range, 
but  most,  due  to  finances  and  their  own 
psychology,  need  fairly  rapid  turnovers. 
The  quick  turnover,  therefore,  usually 
becomes  a  feature  of  "hot"  properties  or 
developments.  Land  in  the  projected  path 
of  expansions  or  developments  often 
changes  hands  several  times.  In  Texas, 
recently,  a  projected  shopping  center  site 
was  sold  three  times  within  about  a 
year,  rising  three  times  in  price  before 
any  ground  was  broken.  The  location 
was  finally  developed  into  a  mall.  After 
the  normal  brief  shaky  start,  it  became 
a  highly  successful  operation.  The  point 
is.  that  very  often  there  is  a  speculative 
phase  behind  the  building  of  every  new 
office  building,  shopping  center,  drive-in 
grocery  or  new  housing  area. 

However,  as  speculators  sell  and  resell 
to  other  speculators,  prices  sometimes 
rise  unreasonably.  When  land  costs  ap- 
proach a  level  that  the  maximum  feasi- 
ble use  of  the  property  will  not  support, 
they  become  "speculative."  If  this  goes 
too  far,  the  last  speculator  to  buy  may 
lose  his  shirt.  The  expected  development 
may  not  occur  until  the  land  has  been 
devalued — or  ever.  Potential  buyers  for 
use  give  up  or  look  elsewhere.  For  ex- 
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ample,  a  quick-food  chain  might  will- 
ingly pay  $75,000  in  a  certain  city  for  a 
good  location,  but  not  $100,000.  If  the 
property  is  held  too  long  at  an  uneco- 
nomic price,  the  time  and  offers  may 
pass,  and  it  may  not  be  developed  at  all. 
Excessive  speculation  in  land  may  delay 
or  even  halt  many  promising  develop- 
ments in  which  there  may  be  heavy  par- 
ticipation by  small  investor-speculators. 

Land  prices,  like  all  prices,  go  up  as 
well  as  down  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  due  to  local  factors,  national  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  availability  and 
cost  of  financing,  and  such  causes.  High- 
ly speculative  values  may  drop  sharply, 
since  the  real  or  ultimate  value  of  any 
land  is  what  it  is  worth  to  the  final  de- 
veloper or  user.  The  speculator-investor 


own  enthusiasm,  and  land  has  always 
tended  to  have  its  own  mystique — but 
it  is  a  commodity  like  most  other  com- 
modities, and  subject  to  all  the  myriad 
factors  that  affect  the  marketplace. 

While  any  person  who  buys  a  corner 
lot,  or  who  holds  onto  a  family  farm  or 
homestead  he  no  longer  needs  in  the 
hope  of  making  future  profits  is  a  land 
speculator,  the  pure  speculator  plays 
only  a  minor  role  in  the  modern  land 
rush.  The  major  figures,  and  in  some 
cases  prime  movers,  are  the  speculative 


Such  developments  always  have  an  ele- 
ment of  speculation  at  first.  They  may 
be  small,  comprising  only  a  few  acres  in 
a  single  locality.  Some  are  very  large, 
carried  out  by  great  corporations  with 
heavy  investments  in  several  projects, 
and  with  large  sales  staffs  and  advertis- 
ing budgets,  offering  sales  to  customers 
in  all  50  states. 

Most  land  companies  now  operating 
are  quite  new,  but  the  concept  and  even 
the  general  mode  of  operation  is  very 
old.  Hundreds  of  land  companies  were 
formed  in  the  19th  century,  then  offer- 
ing mainly  farms,  ranches  or  property 
in  proposed  town  sites  in  the  West.  Simi- 
lar land  companies  sparked  and  even 
directed  the  Florida,  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia land  booms  of  the  1920's.  Most 
of  these  companies  pass  out  of  business 
fairly  soon.  They  either  fail  or  success- 
fully dispose  of  their  properties.  Few,  if 
any,  survived  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's.  But  many  of  the  modern  com- 
panies are  planned  and  projected  as  long- 
term  operations.  They  represent  consid- 
erable investments  in  raw  land,  and  even 


LLUSTRATIONS  BY  BOB  CLARKE 


To  buy  property  sight  unseen,  or  to  sign  purchase  agreements  without  your  own  legal  counsel,  is  to  ask  for  trouble. 


who  buys  in  at  the  height  of  a  boom 
may  endure  a  cold  bath,  and  find  his 
"investment"'  frozen  for  a  long  period. 
Bubbles  burst,  but  taxes  go  on  forever. 

When  money  is  in  short  supply,  land 
values  traditionally  tend  to  be  depressed. 
Conversely,  one  of  the  factors  fueling 
the  present  1970's  land  boom  is  an  actual 
excess  of  investment  capital,  much  of  it 
in  the  form  of  generous  credits.  Land 
speculations  or  investments  therefore 
tend  to  do  well  in  inflationary  periods. 
But  land,  unless  relatively  debt-free  and 
income-producing,  has  rarely  proven  to 
be  a  good  short-term  investment  in  eras 
of  depression  or  recession. 

Excessive  land  speculation,  especially 
on  credit,  has  sometimes  resulted  in  seri- 
ous economic  disturbances.  The  great 
financial  panic  of  1819  arose  largely 
from  wild  speculation  by  banks  in  public 
lands.  Speculative  booms  develop  their 


developers.  Instead  of  guessing  what  will 
occur  they  try  to  make  things  happen. 
They  may  initially  acquire  lands  of  very 
low  intrinsic  value — such  as  a  barren 
area  in  some  remote  wilderness — but 
they  raise  its  value  by  improving  and 
promoting  it.  They  are  more  investors 
than  the  pure  speculators,  but  also  serve 
as  middlemen  to  a  greater  public. 

The  typical  speculator-developer  buys 
raw  land,  carries  out  some  minimum 
development  such  as  roads,  water  and 
utilities,  and — in  the  case  of  resort-type 
communities — builds  clubhouses  and 
recreational  facilities.  His  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  use  the  land  himself  but 
to  sell  it  in  small  parcels  while  still  large- 
ly undeveloped.  The  buyer  in  turn  may 
hold  the  lot  or  acreage  he  has  bought 
indefinitely,  or  he  may  be  required  by 
sale  terms  to  build  according  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  proposed  community. 


larger  investments  in  development  and 
promotion  costs. 

Basic  operations  have  hardly  changed, 
although  they  have  been  updated.  Years 
ago,  land  companies  engaged  in  promot- 
ing and  selling  whole  areas,  whether 
citrus  groves  or  prospective  communities 
in  the  South  or  West.  Employed  sales- 
men spent  most  of  their  time  in  northern 
or  eastern  cities  and  towns,  locating 
qualified  prospects.  Potential  buyers 
whose  financial  standing  had  been 
checked  out  often  were  invited  on  spe- 
cial inspection  and  promotional  tours, 
traveling  by  special  train,  being  enter- 
tained in  company  clubhouses  and 
driven  through  the  properties  for  sale  in 
Cadillac  touring  cars. 

Today,  with  mortgage  credit  avail- 
able to  a  broader  public,  most  companies 
rely  heavily  on  newspaper,  magazine  and 
television  advertising,  and  on  direct  mail 
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CONTINUED 

Land  Speculation  and  Development  in  the  1970's 


pitches  followed  up  by  telephone  sales- 
people. The  larger  companies  all  use 
direct  salesmen,  many  of  whom  travel 
state  to  state. 

The  companies  which  develop  and  sell 
choicer  resort  or  recreational  properties 
still  rely  heavily  on  the  invitational 
weekend,  putting  up  whole  families  at 
the  company  hotel  or  clubhouse.  Opera- 
tions in  Florida  or  the  Southwest  may 
arrange  plane  flights  for  distant  pros- 
pects. Developers  in  the  Poconos.  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  offer  inducements 
(such  as  a  .$5  bill  to  pay  for  gasoline)  to 
eastern  seaboard  prospects  if  they  will 
drive  up  in  their  own  cars.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  probably  been  exposed 
to  such  land  advertising,  or  have  been 
approached  to  attend  at  least  a  promo- 
tional barbecue. 

Gimmicks  aside,  the  major  land  com- 
panies' operations  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  mutual  funds.  They  make  it 
simple  for  the  average  buyer  to  invest  in 
a  rather  complex  business,  usually  with 
time  payments.  The  major  companies 
oflfer.  primarily,  two  types  of  products 
or  investments.  One  is  undeveloped 
acreage  in  a  potential  "growth  area" 
(which  may  be  near  El  Paso  or  Scotts- 
dale  or  deep  in  the  heart  of  Brazil).  The 
other  is  building  sites  in  a  projected  or 
planned  new  "community,"  usually  in 
mountains,  beside  water  or  in  some  local- 
ity of  natural  or  contrived  attractive- 
ness. The  focus  of  land  sales  organiza- 
tions is  still  in  the  South  and  West,  but 
there  are  operations  in  every  state.  In 
the  East,  projected  developments  tend  to 
be  smaller,  with  a  popular  stress  upon 
ecological  or  environmental  factors.  For 
example.  Eastern  developments  often 
advertise  that  large  portions  of  land  with- 
in the  development  will  be  left  as  woods 
or  meadows. 

Western  developments  also  often  ad- 
vertise "get  away  from  it  all"  aspects 
and  emphasize  the  natural  beauty  of 
land,  but  there  is  more  emphasis  upon 
growth  factors  leading  to  rising  values. 
The  buyer  of  Western  lands  is  more  like- 
ly to  be  interested  in  resale  at  a  profit 
than  in  preserving  a  personal  retreat  or 
the  environment.  Most  large  land  com- 
panies use  a  threefold  appeal.  They  cater 
to  the  customer's  rising  interest  in  real 
property  during  inflation,  to  his  hopes 
of  making  money,  and  to  his  desire  to 
be  a  landowner  amid  attractive  sur- 
roundings. 

Most  speculative  development  opera- 
tions involve  heavy  capital  investments 
— in  the  initial  cost  of  land,  in  basic  im- 
provements such  as  roads,  utilities  and 
recreational  facilities,  and,  not  least,  in 
large  promotional  expenses.  An  under- 
financed operation  will  collapse.  This  is 
the  major  cause  of  development  failures. 


Most  development  plans  depend  on 
costs  and  charges  being  carried  by  in- 
come from  current  sales.  Profits,  which 
eventually  may  be  enormous,  are  usually 
realized  slowly.  Thus,  the  early  buyers 
foot  the  bill  for  continued  development 
and  promotion,  and  can  be  left  holding 
the  bag  if  sales  slack  ofl'  or  the  manage- 
ment flounders.  If  large  numbers  of  buy- 
ers are  attracted,  and  there  is  good  man- 
agement, developments  may  quickly 
cease  to  be  speculative,  especially  once 


With  90%  of  the  people  crowded  onto 
2%  of  North  America,  there's  a  sense 
of  a  lost  connection  with  the  soil. 


substantial  actual  development  begins. 
At  this  point,  the  parcels  already  sold 
and  the  remaining  lands  tend  to  rise  in 
value.  The  peak  usually  comes  just  be- 
fore a  project  is  sold  out.  Later  buyers 
will  not  take  as  much  risk,  but  they  also 
will  probably  not  realize  as  much  gain 
from  their  investment. 

A  more  spectacular  form  of  land  de- 
velopment than  the  resort-type  commun- 
ity is  the  so-called  "new  town."  "New 
towns"  are  being  planned  or  put  into 
operation  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  concept  of  the  "new  town"  is  sim- 
ple. The  human  concentrations  in  pres- 
ent cities  have  reached  unmanageable 
proportions.  Urban  land  costs  have  be- 
come prohibitive.  Transportation  prob- 
lems, decay  and  the  whole  host  of  mod- 
ern urban  problems  have  made  present 
large  cities  incapable  of  absorbing  com- 
fortably the  projected  national  popula- 
tion growth  that  will  continue,  whatever 
the  birth  rate,  through  this  century. 

In  a  nation  where  most  of  the  peo- 
ple have  crowded  onto  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  land  surface,  many  urban  prob- 
lems might  be  eased  or  removed  by  the 


growth  of  completely  new,  well-planned, 
modern  city  complexes.  It  has,  however, 
been  easier  to  conceive  of  "new  towns" 
than  to  bring  them  off.  There  has  been 
no  real  reversal  of  the  trends  toward 
economic,  governmental  and  social  cen- 
tralization that  has  sucked  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation into  large  metropolitan  regions. 
The  "new  towns"  mu.st  provide  more 
than  a  good  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment. They  are  faced  with  the  problems 
of  building  a  complete  new  urban  econ- 
omy to  provide  jobs  and  income  for  the 
projected  inhabitants. 

The  concept  and  practice  of  making 
"new  towns"  has  so  far  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  foreign  countries  than  in  the 
United  States,  because  in  this  age  new 
towns  not  only  require  immense  devel- 
opment capital,  but  must  also  involve 
a  complex  of  smoothly  coordinated  gov- 
ernmental, financial  and  industrial  plan- 
ning and  execution  at  many  levels. 

In  some  nations,  the  national  govern- 
ment has  the  necessary  powers  to  locate 
or  relocate  industries,  extend  transpor- 
tation networks,  direct  planning,  and 
subsidize  the  process.  Brazil  built  a  new 
national  capital  in  the  wilderness.  France 
is  decentralizing  Paris,  using  authority 
that  is  not  available  here  to  decentralize 
New  York  City.  Such  planning,  decision- 
making and  financing  in  this  country 
depend  on  a  host  of  private  and  public 
bureaucracies,  whether  business  corpo- 
rations or  school  or  water  districts.  They 
may  not  work  smoothly  together,  and 
none  of  them  may  be  able  to  cope  with 
some  aspects  of  their  problems.  Con- 


If  land  operations  have  long  sparked  our 
national  growth,  they  have  led  to  econom- 
ic collapse  and  a  host  of  frauds  as  well. 


flicting  authorities  and  group  interests 
may  disrupt  unified  planning. 

A  truly  "new"  town  is  thus  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  about  within  the  pres- 
ent American  social  and  governmental 
organization  forms.  Therefore,  most  of 
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the  so-called  new  towns,  though  they 
represent  complex  planning,  private  and 
public  cooperation,  and  often  involve 
state  and  federal  subsidies,  still  have 
tended  to  be  satellite  communities — actu- 
ally more  like  large,  separated  suburbs, 
dependent  economically  on  nearby  exist- 
ing cities.  The  trend,  however,  is  promis- 
ing, and  probably  many  millions  of 
Americans  will  come  to  live  in  cities  in 
the  future  which  now  do  not  even  exist 
in  the  planning  stage. 

The  development  of  "new  towns"  is 
part  of  the  current  land  rush,  obviously. 
Most  of  them  begin  as  speculative  de- 
velopments initiated  by  private  com- 
panies or  syndicates.  If  successful,  they 
cause  local  land  booms. 

Since  speculation  in  land,  or  land  de- 
velopment, is  a  very  complex,  volatile 
business,  requiring  capital  and,  hope- 


All  apparent  gains,  however,  must  be 
weighed  against  the  actual  erosion  of 
purchasing  power.  For  example,  a  man 
may  sell  his  home  for  $10,000  to  $15,000 
more  than  he  paid  for  it,  and  gain  noth- 
ing— as  many  homeowners  have  pain- 
fully discovered  when  they  sold,  moved 
and  then  tried  to  purchase  a  new  dwell- 
ing. Construction  costs  have  soared  and 
are  still  rising.  In  raw  land,  an  invest- 
ment of  $  1 0,000  made  a  few  years  back 
should  be  worth  at  least  $  1 4,000,  just  to 


abandon  them  rather  than  pay  the  taxes 
and  maintenance. 

In  today's  land  market,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  basically  non-productive  prop- 
erty (that  is.  land  that  does  not  grow 
crops  or  produce  minerals,  and  is  not 
suited  for  industrial  sites)  location  is 
everything.  There  is  certainly  no  short- 
age of  land  in  America,  even  if  no  more 
is  being  made.  There's  only  a  shortage 
of  certain  kinds  of  property  in  certain 
localities.  And  even  this  shortage,  in 
many  areas,  is  more  a  shortage  in  terms 
of  demand  than  in  terms  of  actual  need 
or  projected  usage. 

This  points  up  a  risk  factor  often  over- 
looked even  by  speculators.  The  "value" 
of  land  is  not  as  certain  as  many  believe. 
Land's  value  is  created  by  many  factors 
— the  amount  of  income  produced  by  it. 


Pure  speculators,  whose  sole  interest  is  to  sell  quickly  at  a  profit,  have  had  a  field  day  in  land  in  the  1970's. 


fully,  expertise,  the  ordinary  citizen  with 
little  of  either  cannot  easily  become  in- 
volved in  it,  except  as  a  sort  of  retail 
purchaser.  With  small  amounts  of  money 
or  credit  and  no  experience,  most  small 
investors  in  new  land  uses  must  do  busi- 
ness with  one  of  the  many  sales  and  de- 
velopment organizations.  The  firms  se- 
cure the  credit  and  avoid  all  the  compli- 
cations of  doing  business  individually. 
The  prices  paid  to  them  obviously  in- 
clude not  only  the  original  cost  of  raw 
land,  but  the  seller's  promotional  and 
carrying  costs,  development  and  im- 
provement costs,  and  profits. 

Where  the  idea  of  investment  is  para- 
mount, this  still  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  small  buyer  has  no  hope 
of  realizing  a  gain.  In  recent  times,  many 
objects  of  enduring  value  have  tended 
to  rise  in  value  faster  than  the  actual 
depreciation  of  money,  because  a  great 
factor  in  these  rising  values  is  the  antici- 
pation of  still  cheaper  money.  Prices 
have  risen  steadily,  and  in  recent  months, 
spectacularly.  Buyers  who  pay  all  that 
the  land  is  "worth"  or  more  may  find 
that  the  market  price  continues  to  ad- 
vance just  the  same,  and  thus  they  have 
made  a  good  investment. 


stay  even — and  the  owner  must  also 
figure  his  property  taxes  paid  ( and  prop- 
erty taxes  have  tended  to  rise  almost  as 
fast  as  prices)  as  part  of  the  investment. 
Many  apparent  "profits"  are  thus  unreal, 
in  terms  of  real  dollars.  And  finally,  the 
returns  from  land  investments  must  be 
measured  against  the  possible  returns 
from  other  kinds  of  investments. 

Current  market  psychology  has  made 
land  buying  quite  attractive  since  1970. 
as  more  and  more  investment  money  has 
turned  to  the  land  in  lieu  of  securites 
(demonstrably  not  inflation-proof,  as 
shown  by  stock-market  gyrations)  or 
savings  at  interest,  which  again  have 
barely  been  able  to  stay  even  during  an 
inflation  averaging  5%  per  year.  The 
short-term  recent  record  of  land  invest- 
ment, if  it  is  possible  to  generalize,  has 
been  better  than  many  other  investments. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  gen- 
eralize too  much.  All  coins,  all  art,  all 
land,  although  there  has  been  a  general 
inflationary  increase,  have  not  risen 
equally,  or  even  risen  at  all,  in  many 
cases.  Many  forms  of  urban  property 
are  depressed,  worth  less  today  than  20 
years  ago.  New  York  City  is  plagued 
with  apartment  houses  whose  owners 


taxes  or  maintenance  costs,  restrictions 
on  use,  potential  demand  for  use  or  de- 
velopment. A  tract  in  the  desert,  miles 
from  roads  or  water  and  people,  has 
very  little  intrinsic  value.  It  is  "worth" 
only  what  someone  may  be  induced  to 
pay  for  it.  Land,  therefore,  has  no  real 
value  in  monetary  terms  except  in  rela- 
tion to  human  development  of  its  sur- 
face or  resources.  Anything  adversely 
afl'ecting  that  development — rising  inter- 
est rates,  a  stabilized  or  falling  popula- 
tion, economic  or  industrial  recessions, 
tight  money  or  even  nothing  more  than 
a  change  in  mass  psychology — can  have 
enormous  depressing  eftects  on  land  uses, 
and  therefore  on  ultimate  values  and 
prices. 

Some  portions  of  the  economy  may  be 
regulated  against  boom  and  bust — but 
not  speculative  land  values.  Many  of 
today's  high  prices  are  the  result  of  a 
psychological  climate  growing  out  of 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life  in  the  1970's  that  has  been 
further  heightened  and  skillfully  used 
by  businessmen  who  are  attuned  to  such 
trends. 

Is  the  current  land  boom  bad  or  bene- 
ficial? (Continued  on  page  35) 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 

SHOULD  HIGHWAY 


IN  1956,  without  knowledge  of  costs — monetary  or 
human — the  Congress  created  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  An  automatic  pilot  was  turned  on,  and  a  concept 
rather  than  a  Congress  began  shaping  transportation 
policies. 

Concepts  are  words — Congress  is  human.  Trans- 
portation decisions  must  now  be  made  by  humans,  ex- 
ercising their  options  in  1973;  not  by  a  trust  created 
m  1956. 

Since  we've  experienced  a  creeping  rather  than  in- 
stantaneous disaster,  we're  v/illing  to  accept  the  traffic 
jams,  the  death,  the  pollution,  the  environmental  dese- 
cration. Recent  polls,  in  fact,  show  transportation  as 
an  important  issue  to  only  a  small  minority,  while  as 
many  as  90'  i  feel  pollution  is  a  major  issue. 

The  irony  is  that  pollution  is  a  component  part  of 
the  transportation  issue,  although  very  few  designate 
the  transportation  crisis  itself  as  important.  Likewise, 
the  energy  crisis  is  front-page  news;  but  we  forget  that 
highway  use  of  motor  fuel  exceeded  103  billion  gallons 
in  1972. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and 
I  have  offered  amendments  to  the  Highway  bill,  to 
allow  states  and  localities  the  option — and  I  emphasize 
option — of  using  trust  funds  for  mass  transit.  We've 
asked  only  that  local  officials  be  able  to  meet  their 
transportation  needs  by  buying  a  bus,  upgrading  a  rail 
system  or  by  building  a  highway — depending  on  what 
they  need. 

The  debate  is,  in  fact,  not  over  the  issue  of  "divert- 
ing" funds.  Rather,  it's  a  question  of  an  "option"  on 
funds — an  inflexible  commitment  to  more  highways 
versus  the  choices  necessary  for  balanced  transporta- 
tion. 


Sen, 


Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr. 
(R-Conn.) 


Opponents  contend  that 
our  amendments  would 
bankrupt  the  trust.  The 
fact  is  that  no  more,  and 
no  less,  money  would  be 
spent;  but  rather  in  urban 
areas  there  would  no 
longer  be  a  choice  between 
highways  or  nothing. 

Opponents  say  that  rural 
areas  would  suffer.  In  fact, 
rural  monies  would  not  be 
touched. 

Opponents  raise  the  con- 
cern that  our  amendments  would  "break  the  faith" 
with  the  highway  user  who  pays  gasoline  taxes  to  the 
trust  fiHid.  The  only  valid  "faith"  we  owe  to  1956  is  a 
continuing  commitment  to  mobility  in  America.  And 
in  diversity  rather  than  sameness  lies  the  answer  to 
our  transportation  problems. 

Highways  alone  are  not  only  a  mobility  disaster,  but 
an  environmental  and  safety  disaster  as  well.  We've 
become  a  nation  of  automotive  lemmings,  and  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  has  become  like  the  wreck  on  the 
highway  just  ahead,  which  backs  up  traffic  for  miles 
until  we  all  grind  to  a  halt.  Let's  clear  this  inflexible 
trust  fund  off  the  highway  and  get  America  moving 
again. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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TRUST-FUNDS  FINANCE  MASS  TRANSIT  ? 


"NO" 


Sen.  William  L.  Scott 
(R-Va.) 


A MAJOR  achievement 
o£  this  century  will  be 
the  completion  of  an  inter- 
state system  of  highways 
lacing  our  country  to- 
gether. Of  course,  it  costs 
a  lot  of  money  to  construct 
limited  access  superhigh- 
ways from  coast  to  coast 
with  cloverleaf  intersec- 
tions and  no  traffic  lights. 
In  order  to  obtain  the 
money,  Congress  created  a 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Those  who  use  the  highways  pay  for  them.  Since  1956, 
federal  gasoline  and  other  user  taxes  have  gone  into 
this  fund.  In  imposing  these  taxes,  Congress  made  a 
commitment  to  the  American  people  that  the  money 
would  be  used  for  highway  purposes.  When  subways 
and  rapid  rail  transit  are  needed  they  can  be  funded 
from  local,  state  or  federal  general  revenue  or  by  the 
creation  of  a  separate  trust  fund  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  more  than  115  milHon  passenger  cars,  buses 
and  trucks  in  the  country.  They  are  our  principal 
means  of  transportation.  We  could  not  function  with- 
out them.  But  this  dream  of  connecting  our  country 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  is  only  81 /r  complete  and  an  additional  ten 
years  will  be  needed  to  finish  the  interstate  system. 

Putting  gasoline  taxes  and  highway  related  revenue 
into  a  trust  fund  for  highway  purposes  was  the  only 
way  Congress  could  be  sure  money  would  be  available 
when  needed.  Should  this  fund  be  opened  for  other 


issue,  fill  out  the  ''ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  ^ 


use,  the  completion  of  the  remaining  19%  of  the  inter- 
state highway  system,  and  the  construction  of  other 
vital  highways  to  which  the  federal  government  is 
committed,  might  be  delayed  or  abandoned.  The 
American  people  want  good  roads  and  we  must  not 
violate  the  commitment  to  provide  them. 

Many  lives  have  been  saved  by  construction  of  safer 
new  roads  and  Congress  is  also  considering  the  use  of 
trust  funds  to  remove  hazards  to  safety  from  existing 
highways.  Under  a  proposal  passed  by  the  Senate, 
urban  areas  can  purchase  buses,  provide  bus  lanes  and 
fringe  parking  from  highway  trust  funds.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  stretching  the  intended  use,  but  taking 
billions  of  dollars  from  the  fund  for  rapid  rail  transit 
could  wreck  future  plans. 

Our  mobile  society  needs  a  balanced  system  of  high- 
ways and  mass  transit  in  our  metropolitan  areas,  but 
the  Highv/ay  Trust  Fund  was  created  for  highway  pur- 
poses, paid  for  by  highway  users.  Its  funds  are  not 
limitless  and  we  should  not  jeopardize  or  delay  com- 
pletion of  our  interstate  system  and  other  vital  high- 
ways by  using  the  funds  for  other  purposes.  Spoiling 
a  successful  venture  in  highway  construction  will  not 
guarantee  success  for  rapid  rail  transit. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
August  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Highway 
Trust-Funds  Finance  Mass  Transit? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 

SIGNED  


ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE . 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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Bv  H.  ALLEN  PERRY 


IF  wt  TEND  to  think,  that  wc  have  been 
living  in  the  Space  Age  for  about  15 
years,  ever  since  NASA  started  opera- 
tions in  October  1958.  1  doubt  that  his- 
tory will  agree. 

Our  next  major  space  project  is  the 
"space  shuttle." 

It  will  probably  be  viewed  in  the 
future  as  the  start  of  the  Space  Age. 

What  we  have  done  up  to  1973  may  be 
described  in  some  future  encyclopedia 
as  "early  experiments  leading  to  the  first 
practical  approach  to  the  human  exploi- 
tation of  space  in  1978,  and  establishing 
before  1990  the  foundations  for  subse- 
quent developments." 

The  space  shuttle  will  mark  our  first 
effort  to  use  the  same  vehicle  for  transit 
back  and  forth  between  earth  and  space, 
time  after  time. 

From  this  so  many  other  things  must 
flow  that  the  shuttle  is  the  key  to  getting 
into  space  on  a  working  basis. 

Back  before  the  days  of  rails,  trucks 
or  even  river  steamboats,  early  settlers 
in  the  Midwest  and  mid-South  with 
goods  to  sell  in  New  Orleans  would  make 
a  raft  of  logs  and  float  their  wares  down 
the  rivers.  Having  sold  their  goods, 
they'd  then  sell  the  rafts  for  lumber  and 
walk  back  to  Tennessee,  Ohio.  etc.  That's 
about  where  we  have  stood  in  sn  ice  so 
far.  except  that  there's  nobody  out  there 
to  sell  our  equipment  to  so  we  have  been 
throwing  it  away  after  one  trip.  The 
space  shuttle  will,  in  these  terms,  be  to 
space  about  what  steamboats,  and  later 
trains  and  trucks,  were  to  our  inland 
travel  routes. 

Although  the  United  States  had  made 
666  civilian  and  military  space  launch- 
ings  by  the  end  of  1972.  I  rather  think 
that  they  will  all  be  seen  as  the  log  rafts, 
and  the  shuttle  will  be  Numero  Uno  of 
the  new  age.  It  will  provide  the  first 
foundation  for  regular  space  operations 
for  all  the  things  our  descendants  will  do 
in  space. 

The  use  of  space  by  man  stretches 
ahead  forever.  Fifty  years,  a  hundred,  a 
thousand.  We  cannot  even  start  to  guess 
what  we  will  do  there  eventually.  May- 
be our  descendants  will  go  out  to  the 
asteroids,  attach  rctrorockets  to  a  chunk 
of  nickel-iron  ore  a  mile  in  diameter  and 
slow  it  down  so  that  it  moves  into  a  close 
earth  orbit.  There  they  may  cut  it  up 
into  little  pieces.  Then  space  freighters 
that  lly  on  wings  in  the  air  may  taxi  back 
and  forth  hauling  the  broken  ore  down  to 
earth,  and  immediately  take  off  for  new 
loads. 

Our  descendants  will  almost  surely 
have  factories  in  space,  while  huge 
mirror  lenses  may  be  parked  in  close 
orbit  to  the  earth,  reflecting  the  perpetual 
sunshine  in  space  down  to  solar  furnaces 
on  earth  to  supply  us  with  power. 


The  Space  Shuttle 

The  Space  Age  will  probably  really  begin  about 
1980,  when  Space  Shuttle  operations  may  start. 


Before  such  things  and  countless  un- 
imaginables  can  even  begin,  the  aims  of 
the  space  shuttle  must  be  realized. 

The  size  of  the  payloads  we  orbit  must 
be  increased  and  the  cost  of  putting  them 
up  decreased.  A  routine  way  to  repair 
and  resupply  satellites  in  orbit — or  to  add 
improvements  to  them — must  be  worked 
out.  The  wasteful  habit  of  throwing  away 


millions  of  dollars  worth  of  launch  ve- 
hicle and  satellite  after  one  use  must 
end.  Taxi  and  tugboat  services  must  exist 
in  space  to  avoid  the  costly  launches 
against  earth's  gravity  for  every  little 
thing  that  we  may  want  to  do  out  there. 

The  space  shuttle  represents  our  first 
crack  at  converting  the  space  around  the 
earth  from  the  proving  ground  it  now  is 
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General  scheme  of  the  way  in  which  the  shuttle  will  inaugurate  round  trips  to  and  from  space,  and  regular  services  in  space. 


A.  The  orbiter  at  blastoff,  attached  to  two  rockets  and  a 
big  fuel  tank  for  the  orbiter's  engines. 

B.  The  rockets  are  dropped,  parachuted  to  sea,  and  re- 
covered for  reuse  on  the  next  trip. 

C.  The  empty  fuel  tank  is  discarded,  the  only  item  to  be 
thrown  away. 


D.  Single  image  stands  for  many  possible  operations  in 
space,  such  as  repairing  satellites  in  orbit,  placing  new  ones  in 
orbit,  collecting  data,  putting  men  on  some  satellites,  bringing 
others  back  from  earlier  missions,  etc. 

E.  The  orbiter  reenters  the  atmosphere,  to  glide  home  on 
wings  in  the  air,  ready  for  another  trip  in  ten  days. 


to  a  busy  harbor.  The  work  that's  now 
being  done  on  the  shuttle  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  hardware  and  specifications. 
What  it  will  actually  do  exists  mainly  in 
the  form  of  plans  for  the  first  six  round 
trips.  To  see  it  as  a  whole,  let's  jump 
ahead  to  an  imaginary  look  at  perhaps 
the  150th  launching  of  the  space  shutde 
program  from  Cape  Kennedy.  Maybe 
the  year  is  1983  or  so. 

Earlier  shuttle  trips  have  modestly 
tried  to  do  only  one  or  two  things  at  a 
time  to  test  them  out  in  practice.  This 
150th  trip  has  multiple  missions  and  its 
crew  are  old  hands  at  shuttling.  The  first 
launchings  have  parked  various  things 
out  in  space,  in  orbit  around  the  earth. 
Craft  like  the  one  we  are  looking  at  on 


the  pad  took  them  all  out  and  returned. 
They  have  already  revisited  many  of 
them,  ferried  repair  crews  up  and  back  to 
some  of  them,  and  several  times  relieved 
crews  stationed  on  others.  Each  was 
ready  for  turnabout  only  two  weeks 
after  gliding  back  home. 

Even  at  this  stage  of  the  space  game 
we  are  still  experimenting  and  exploring. 
Many  of  the  satellites  that  this  mission 
will  revisit  are  still  collecting  scientific 
data.  One  day  we  will  know  most  of 
what  we  can  readily  learn  in  earth  orbits, 
and  more  of  the  satellites  will  be  doing 
jobs  that  are  more  immediately  practical 
than  long-range  scientific  research. 

The  craft  we  see  on  the  pad  is  called 
an  orbiter.  "Space  shuttle"  refers  to  the 


whole  project,  not  any  one  element. 

The  orbiter  has  carried  dozens  of  pay- 
loads  up,  and  it  may  carry  hundreds  more 
before  we  replace  it.  It  doesn't  look  like 
the  earlier  rockets,  but  like  a  big  jet 
transport  standing  on  its  tail.  It  has  delta 
wings  for  moving  about  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  for  gliding  to  a  landing 
on  return  trips  from  space. 

Though  it  is  like  nothing  else  in  the 
past  in  detail,  it  is  plainly  a  flying  cargo 
vessel  and  not  a  three-staged  space 
package  whose  parts  will  be  separated, 
never  to  be  reused  when  the  mission  is 
complete.  Like  a  jet  transport  or  a 
bomber,  the  payload  is  inside  its  main 
body. 

Except  for  the  Apollo  moon  rocket, 
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Proposed  blastoff  of  a  shuttle  orbit 
and  two  somewhat  smaller  rockets, 

CONTINUED 

The  Space  Shuttle 

the  payload  is  much  bigger  than  any- 
thing we  ever  blasted  oflf  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  shuttle.  One  reason  is  that  the 
orbiter  does  not  carry  the  weight  of  a 
third-stage  rocket,  and  can  use  the  sav- 
ing to  carry  useful  load.  It  is  only  going 
to  a  low  orbit.  There  is  a  tug  orbiting  in 
space  that  will  haul  any  of  the  payload 
that  is  destined  for  a  distant  orbit  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

The  tug  was  sent  up  just  one  time  and 
parked  in  orbit,  to  sort  of  take  the  place 
of  all  future  third-stage  rockets.  The 
orbiter  need  only  bring  it  fresh  fuel  sup- 
plies to  keep  the  tug  operable,  instead 
of  blasting  the  weight  of  a  third-stage 
launch  vehicle  off  the  earth  each  time  we 
put  something  in  a  distant  orbit. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  useful 
load  of  the  orbiter  is  much  larger  than 
useful  loads  were  before  1978.  For  in- 
stance, one  thing  in  the  orbiter  as  it 
stands  on  the  pad  is  a  new  sort  of  Sky- 
lab,  an  advanced  version  of  the  first  one 
up  that  got  in  trouble  in  May  1973.  Yet 
it  is  simpler  and  cheaper  as  it  is  not  an 
independent  vehicle.  It  is  called  a  Space 
Lab.  Several  scientists  working  in  a  shirt- 
sleeve atmosphere  can  conduct  space 
experiments  in  it  for  anywhere  from 
seven  to  30  days.  On  this  trip  four  scien- 
tists have  been  allotted  20  days.  The 


r,  piggy-backed  on  huge  fuel  tank 
all  reusable  except  the  fuel  tank. 

Space  Lab  is  not  a  part  of  the  orbiter, 
but  is  just  part  of  the  payload — a  sort  of 
workshop  in  an  enclosed  cylinder  that's 
going  along  this  time.  This  one  will  be 
carried  inside  the  fuselage  on  the  whole 
trip,  though  it  can  be  exposed  to  the 
space  environment. 

We  can  pretend  that  the  scientists  in 
the  Lab  for  Trip  150  are  going  to  try  to 
manufacture  several  useful  things  for 
mankind  in  space  that  cannot  be  manu- 
factured on  earth,  and  were  never  known 
before,  because  they  can't  be  made  ex- 
cept in  no-gravity,  or  in  a  perfect  vacu- 
um. It  is  felt  that  their  work  on  this  trip 
will  result  in  a  permanently  orbiting 
space  factory  to  produce  unheard  of 
drugs  and  other  chemical  compounds 
within  a  few  years,  as  well  as  some  more 
familiar  products  that  will  be  of  a  purity 
unknown  on  earth,  where  trace  con- 
taminants and  uneven  reactions  are  un- 
avoidable. A  rather  conservative  profes- 
sor has  predicted  that  as  a  result  of  this 
trip,  crystals  will  be  made  in  space  of 
such  purity  that  they  will  revolutionize 
electronics. 

If  it  weren't  carrying  a  Space  Lab  on 
this  trip,  the  orbiter  could  take  up  a 
number  of  free-flying  satellites  (as  it  has 
often  done)  and  park  them  in  orbit  by 
pushing  them  overboard.  They  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  satellites  we  used  to 
send  up  one  at  a  time,  each  with  its 
own  launching  vehicle — like  the  early 


Artist  uses  a  little  license  to  depict  the  busy 

weather,  communication  and  navigation 
satellites.  The  orbiter  also  carries  spe- 
cialized crews  of  men,  and  a  good  deal 
more. 

Right  now,  it's  close  to  launch  time. 
The  orbiter  has  a  huge  fuel  tank  strapped 
to  its  belly  and  two  slightly  smaller 
rockets  on  either  side  of  the  tank.  All 
three  are  so  big  that,  to  the  eye,  the 
orbiter  looks  something  like  a  DC-9 
piggybacked  onto  the  larger  tank  and 
rockets.  This  impression  isn't  all  that  in- 
accurate. The  orbiter  has  its  own  high 
pressure  engines  for  takeoff,  smaller  ones 
for  maneuvering  in  space,  and  other  jet 
engines  can  be  added  for  flying  around 
like  a  plane  in  the  atmosphere.  But  on 
the  launch  pad,  the  blast-off  rockets  and 
fuel  tank  combined  seem  to  be  bigger 
than  the  orbiter  is. 

It  takes  off  gently  and  slowly,  though 
with  the  usual  thunder  and  flame  of  a 
big-rocket  launching.  The  two  rockets 
are  blasting  with  their  own  solid  fuel 
supply,  the  orbiter's  engines  are  burning 
liquid  hydrogen  drawn  from  the  big  ac- 
cessory tank.  The  package  accelerates 
slowly,  avoiding  the  high  G's  of  earlier 
rocketry.  The  total  thrust  of  the  two 
rockets  and  the  engines  in  the  orbiter's 
tail  comes  to  about  the  same  as  the  7.5 
million  pounds  of  the  earlier  Saturn- 
Apollo  moon  launch  vehicles. 

At  25  miles  up,  over  the  Atlantic,  the 
two  booster  rockets  drop  off.  They  are 
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harbor  that  near-space  may  become  sooner  or  later,  thanks  to  the  pioneering  of  the  space  shuttle. 


parachuted  over  the  Atlantic  to  be 
picked  up  at  sea.  and  will  be  refueled 
and  ready  for  reuse  with  a  later  shuttle 
trip. 

The  orbiter  continues  toward  space.  In 
the  fringes  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  it 
lets  go  of  the  huge  fuel  tank.  This  burns 
up  on  reentry,  and  it  is  the  only  major 
equipment  that  is  expendable,  outside  of 
the  fuel  itself.  As  it  is  chiefly  a  tank,  and 
not  an  expensive  rocket,  the  savings  are 
enormous  over  the  previous  practice  of 
destroying  complete,  engined  launch  ve- 
hicles. 

Having  shed  the  tank  and  rockets,  the 
orbiter  now  looks  just  like  an  airplane 
flying  in  space. 

Soon,  it  goes  into  low  orbit — 1 00  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface,  at  about  1  8.000 
mph.  At  this  point,  the  scientists  in  the 
Lab  begin  their  in-orbit  experiments, 
dressed  in  ordinary  clothing.  Up  front 
in  the  cockpit,  orbiter  crew-members 
open  the  cargo  bay  doors  and  place  a 
package  of  materials  outside  to  test  what 
effect  the  vacuum  of  space  has  on  them. 

Then  the  orbiter  fires  its  maneuvering 
rockets  and  changes  orbit  somewhat. 
The  scientists  in  the  Lab  work  on.  They 
are  heating  a  complex  liquid  chemical 
in  a  way  that's  familiar  on  earth,  but  the 
results  are  different  because  no  turbu- 
lence occurs  in  it  when  heated.  In  the 
absence  of  gravity  there  is  no  up  or 
down,  hence  no  mixing,  boiling  action 
in  the  liquid.  The  Lab  scientists  conceal 


their  excitement  as  they  take  notes  and 
draw  tentative  conclusions  about  a  phe- 
nomenon never  before  observed.  The 
chemical  reaction  is  occurring  in  a  brand 
new  way. 

Once  more,  the  orbiter  changes  course 
slightly.  Soon  it  meets  an  experimental 
manned  space  capsule  that  it  put  in  orbit 
earlier.  The  two  vehicles  dock.  The 
capsule's  present  crew  (left  there  on 
Trip  149)  and  a  relief  crew  being  carried 
in  the  orbiter  change  places.  Then  the 
orbiter  moves  on. 

Next  stop,  on  this  mission,  is  the  un- 
manned Large  Space  Telescope.  It  has 
been  observing  the  universe  without  any 
intervening  atmosphere,  taking  pictures 
of  a  clarity  that  no  earthbound  telescope 
can  record.  Some  exposed  film  is  ready 
to  be  picked  up  and  some  batteries  are 
scheduled  for  replacement.  An  orbiter 
crewman  leaves  the  ship  and  takes  care 
of  these  tasks,  returning  with  the  film 
and  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  tele- 
scope. 

Here  let  us  perform  a  little  miracle, 
and  interject  a  view  of  the  previous 
flight  up,  which  didn't  carry  a  Space 
Lab,  hence  was  able  to  do  a  few  jobs 
that  this  mission  can't.  With  a  magic 
blink  of  our  eyes  we  are  now  looking 
at  Trip  149.  As  soon  as  it  gets  in  orbit, 
the  crew  opens  the  bays  and  pushes  one 
of  three  satellites  out  into  space,  where 
it  goes  into  orbit.  After  a  change  of 
course,  the  second  satellite  is  placed 


overboard. 

The  orbiter  continues  on.  This  time  it 
approaches  the  space  tug.  parked  in  a 
low  orbit.  The  cargo  bay  doors  open 
once  more,  and  the  third  satellite — 
destined  for  a  far  out  orbit — is  deployed. 
By  remote  control,  the  tug  takes  it  in 
tow  and  heads  toward  a  1 5,000-mile  high 
orbit  with  it.  We  only  know  that  this  is 
a  communication  satellite  owned  by 
France.  She  has  paid  us  $106,000  to 
orbit  it  and  has  agreed  to  pay  $175  a 
pound  every  time  she  sends  a  French 
engineer  and  his  tools  up  to  service  it. 

Later,  by  remote  control,  the  tug  re- 
leases the  French  satellite.  It  now  gets  a 
signal  to  approach  a  Comsat  communi- 
cations satellite,  parked  at  22,000  miles 
up  (where  it  circles  the  earth  once  a  day, 
hence  stands  over  the  same  spot  on  earth 
all  the  time) .  The  Comsat  is  on  the  blink. 
The  orbiter  crew  has  been  asked  to  fix  it, 
if  possible.  The  tug  picks  up  the  Comsat 
by  radio  commands  and  starts  bringing  it 
down  to  the  100-mile  orbit.  There  it 
finally  makes  rendezvous  with  the  or- 
biter. One  of  the  mission  crewmen, 
dressed  in  a  spacesuit  and  carrying  a  bag- 
ful of  tools,  leaves  the  ship  through  an 
airlock  to  inspect  the  faulty  satellite. 

After  inspection,  it's  clear  that  the 
Comsat  cannot  be  repaired  on  the  spot. 
So,  the  astronaut  attaches  a  line  to  it 
and  signals  the  orbiter  pilot  to  open  the 
cargo  bay.  A  winch  pulls  the  Comsat 
inside,  where  it  is  secured.  Then  the 
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doors  are  closed.  The  Comsat  corpora- 
tion will  be  billed  for  this  service,  and 
will  pay  cheerfully.  It  is  saving  a  bundle 
by  getting  the  satellite  back  for  repair 
instead  of  making  a  new  one. 

The  tug  is  now  provided  with  enough 
fuel  to  replace  what  it  used  on  this  mis- 
sion, and  is  left  in  low  orbit. 

Enough  of  magic.  Let's  get  back  to 
Trip  150.  where  work  has  continued  as 
before.  The  allotted  20  days  are  up.  At 
a  specified  moment,  the  pilot  fires  ma- 
neuvering rockets  and  descent  begins.  At 
an  altitude  of  about  400.000  feet  the 
orbitcr  enters  the  fringes  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  From  here  on  in  the  landing 
will  be  completely  unpowered.  Control 
is  provided  only  by  the  orbiter's  wings 
and  tail  surfaces.  The  ceramic  thermal 
protection  system  can  stand  the  heat  of 
this  reentry  and  a  hundred  more. 

At  about  39,000  feet,  the  pilot  en- 
gages an  automatic  landing  system  and 
the  orbiter  begins  a  curving  descent  to 
a  predetermined  point  at  about  20,000 
feet,  some  20  to  30  miles  from  the  shut- 
tle port.  There,  the  orbiter  steadies  into 
a  steep,  6,000-foot-per-minute  descent  in 
a  300-knot  glide.  It's  the  world's  largest 
glider  now.  About  45  seconds  before 
landing,  the  craft's  nose  comes  up.  Fi- 


nally, it  settles  down  for  a  smooth,  160- 
knot  landing,  belly  down,  on  retractable 
wheels  that  are  now  in  landing  position. 
The  runway  is  more  or  less  similar  to 
that  used  for  today's  jetliners,  only  about 
twice  as  long,  at  15,000  feet. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  orbiter  will  be 
off  on  Trip  151,  this  time  carrying 
several  small  satellites,  perhaps,  or  a  large 
observatory,  or  another  Space  Lab  with 
several  scientists.  It  will  also  put  the 
Comsat  back  up — after  it  has  been  to  its 
maker's  factory  for  repair — and  bring 
back  a  weather  satellite,  an  ocean  current 
tracer  and  a  crop  and  forest  disease  spot- 
ter for  the  addition  of  recent  improve- 
ments. 

The  Trip  150  Lab  scientists  have 
headed  back  home,  certain  that  they  have 
a  sample  of  a  drug  and  of  an  electronic 
crystal  of  the  greatest  purity  ever  known, 
as  well  as  a  dozen  other  samples  about 
which  they  are  willing  to  say  nothing, 
pending  analysis.  The  conservative  pro- 
fessor, after  only  a  brief  inspection  of  the 
electronic  crystal  his  friends  brought 
back,  is  already  designing  in  his  mind  an 
unmanned  capsule  to  grind  out  silicon 
and  germanium  crystals  in  space  and  de- 
liver them  in  quantity  to  the  orbiter. 
"With  such  perfect  'semi-conductor'  crys- 
tals," he  says,  "we  are  at  the  dawn 
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of  a  new  era  in  solid-state  devices." 

The  films  from  the  telescope  have 
been  processed  and  a  host  of  astronomers 
have  convened  to  consider  the  results. 
They  make  no  statements  at  all,  and 
when  reporters  press  them,  a  spokesman 
finally  says:  "These  pictures  are  an  im- 
provement over  large  telescope  photos 
taken  through  the  atmosphere  by  an 
order  of  100  or  more.  Many  of  the  re- 
sults seem  astonishing.  I  am  afraid  we 
can  say  nothing  more  until  after  a  great 
deal  of  analysis,  and  we  await  further 
photos  of  other  sections  of  the  heavens 
taken  by  this  instrument." 

An  Arizona  scientist  puts  a  sour  note 
on  things  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent complaining  about  delay  in  sending 
up  the  first  experimental  Solar  Power 
Reflector.  He  hints  that  oil  and  coal  in- 
terests are  responsible  "while  the  energy 
crisis  is  upon  us."  A  swift  denial  comes 
from  power  interests,  and  for  three  days 
the  news  media  play  up  the  quarrel.  A 
NASA  scientist  releases  a  list  of  technical 
problems  still  facing  the  Reflector.  Hard- 
ly anyone  reads  it  because  they  can't 
understand  it  as  well  as  they  can  the 
exchange  between  the  Arizona  scientist 
and  the  fuel  producers. 

THOUGH  this  has  been  only  an  imagi- 
nary trip,  it  should  give  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  space  shuttle  is  all 
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about.  It  seems  obvious  that  it  will  be 
the  true  start,  for  all  future  centuries,  of 
getting  into  space  on  a  working  basis. 

Today,  it  has  other  meanings  that  will, 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  forgotten  as 
memory  dims.  In  the  distant  future,  nos- 
talgic history  may  be  written  about  the 
quaint  days  before  1980  when  we  sent 
satellites  up  with  no  way  to  revisit  them, 
alter  them  or  repair  them — and  aban- 
doned the  successful  ones  after  one  mis- 
sion. It  may  then  seem  funny  that  those 
old-timers  would  put  around  $30  million 
or  so  into  a  satellite  and  kiss  it  goodbye 
if  a  minor  accident  made  it  conk  out. 

It  isn't  funny  today  ft  has  just  been 
unavoidable  in  the  absence  of  the  shut- 
tle. We  have  had  to  stnrt  in  space  like  a 
man  who  abandoned  his  new  car  after 
one  trip  in  it.  or  because  a  ti^e  went  flat. 

NASA  is  looking  forward  with  relish 
to  the  reduction  and  salvaging  of  failures 
and  malfunctions.  The  space  shuttle 
should  be  able  to  serve  in  both  capacities. 
The  Skylab  that  got  in  trouble  last  May 
would  never  have  been  parked  up  there 
with  a  malfunction  if  it  had  been 
launched  from  the  space  shuttle  The 
shuttle  crew  would  have  had  it  in  its 
possession  until  the  moment  of  dumping 
it  into  orbit.  They'd  have  fixed  it,  or 
brought  it  back,  if  it  weren't  operating 
right  at  the  last  moment. 

Failures  about  which  we  could  do 


little  or  nothing  have  accompanied  many 
launchings  so  far.  Up  to  last  January, 
we  had  made  319  non-military  launch- 
ings. Of  these,  71  were  total  failures.  In 
50  cases  the  launch  vehicle  went  awry, 
and  in  21  the  payload  (usually  a  satellite) 
malfunctioned  so  seriously  that  it  never 
carried  out  any  of  its  mission. 

In  addition,  there  were  858  malfunc- 
tions aboard  satellites  that  were  not  total 
losses.  Of  these,  407  were  "minor"  and 
451  were  "major."  With  minor  malfunc- 
tions, the  satellite  lost  30%  or  less  of  its 
mission-performing  capacity.  In  a  major 
one  it  lost  more  than  30%  but  was  not 
a  total  loss.  The  most  trivial  things 
caused  some  of  these  failings,  but  we 
couldn't  get  at  them  to  fix  them. 

NASA  has  roughly  classified  the 
minor  malfunctions  as  those  worth  re- 
pairing if  a  space  shuttle  orbiter  happens 
to  be  nearby,  and  major  ones  as  those 
worth  sending  a  shuttle  up  to  fix. 

No  figures  on  malfunction  have  been 
made  public  for  the  347  missions  that 
were  launched  for  the  military  up  to  last 
January.  Any  way  you  slice  it,  the  space 
shuttle  is  going  to  pay  back  a  lot  of  its 
cost  by  its  ability  to  prevent  and  salvage 
failures,  while  the  repeated  use  of  the 
same  vehicle  and  rockets  for  launchings 
will  save  an  enormous  bundle. 

The  equipment  we  expended  after  us- 
ing it  just  once  came  to  nearly  $1.5  billion 


in  the  Mercury  and  Gemini  programs. 
That  was  peanuts  compared  to  the  one- 
shot  equipment  we  expended  on  the  17 
Apollo  moon  launchings.  Nobody  has 
tallied  the  total  cost  of  all  the  equip- 
ment we  threw  away  after  one  mission 
in  all  666  military  and  civilian  launches 
up  to  the  start  of  1973,  and  I  haven't 
found  anybody  who  is  anxious  to  add  up 
the  figures.  We  learned  a  lot,  accom- 
plished a  lot,  got  some  good  practical 
use  out  of  many  of  the  satellites — and 
paid  a  healthy  tuition  fee  for  the  educa- 
tion. 

Congress  has  okayed  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram, despite  its  estimated  $5.1  billion 
cost.  According  to  NASA's  figures,  it 
will  save  a  net  of  $7  billion  during  its 
first  decade  of  operation.  This  is  on  the 
basis  of  keeping  the  space  effort  alive  at 
the  current  level  of  satellite  activity.  At 
the  same  time,  we  would  add  the  capa- 
bility to  operate  in  space  as  we  cannot 
yet  operate,  and  be  able  to  send  up 
65,000-pound  payloads  and  bring  back 
40,000-pound  payloads — much  more 
than  anyone  has  yet  managed. 

The  program  also  will  keep  our  op- 
tions open,  should  we  ever  want  to  ex- 
pand our  level  of  activity  in  space  by 
building  permanent  space  stations.  An 
orbiter  could  take  the  pieces  up  for  as- 
sembly in  a  near  orbit  and  for  later 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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WUl  the  Real  Patrick  Henry 
Please  Stand  Up  ? 


Patrick  Henry's  role  in  our  history  has  been  oversimphfied  and  muddied. 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

PATRICK  Henry.  Virginia  lawyer  and 
legislator  in  Revolutionary  times, 
has  gone  down  in  history  as  the  firebrand 
who  inspired  our  original  colonies  to 
fight  for  independence  with  the  stirring 
words:  "I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death!"  He  is  also  renowned 
for  having  said  at  another  time:  ".  .  .  if 
this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it!"" 

Like  so  many  simplifications  of  history 
that  are  handed  down  in  a  few  bare 
phrases,  this  credits  Patrick  Henry  with 
a  trifle  too  much  and  a  great  deal  too 
little. 

His  was  only  one  of  many  voices 
(though  perhaps  the  greatest)  urging  the 
colonies  to  sever  their  ties  with  England. 
But  there  was  so  much  more  to  the  man. 
and  so  much  more  that  he  did  in  the 
cause  of  independence  and  human  rights, 
that  he  deserves  to  live  in  memory  for 
more  than  a  sentence  or  two  that  he 
uttered. 

If  anyone  was  "present  at  the  crea- 


tion"" of  the  American  nation,  it  was 
Patrick  Henry. 

Long  before  the  Revolution,  he  spoke 
for  independence  when  others  dared  not 
utter  the  word.  His  is  the  earliest  ( 1763) 
voice  on  record  to  challenge  in  open 
court  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 

After  the  Revolution,  no  man  was 
more  responsible  than  he  for  including 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution, 
demonstrating  that  his  rebellion  had  been 
genuinely  based  on  a  concern  for  human 
liberties. 

In  between,  he  lent  the  half-hearted 
colonies  his  courage  to  defy  King  and 
Parliament.  When  they  did,  he  continued 
to  inspire  them  and  worked  unceasingly 
for  their  success. 

No  Revolutionary  leader,  perhaps  no 
American  before  or  since,  could  inspire 
men  to  action  more  powerfully.  Unlike 
his  fellow  firebrand,  Sam  Adams  of 
IVIassachusetts,  Patrick  Henry  appealed 
to  irresistible  logic  and  to  loftier  instincts 
than  those  of  the  mob.  He  held  the  great 
men  of  his  times  spellbound  by  his  voice 


CULVER  PICTURES 


Patrick  Henry  forces  Gov.  Dunmore  to  pay  for  colonial  arms  he  seized  in 
Virginia.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Revolution  initiated  by  colonists. 


and  respectful  of  his  stature.  Presidents 
Washington  and  John  Adams  offered 
him  higher  national  offices  than  he 
would  accept — cabinet  posts,  leadership 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  ambassa- 
dorships. Washington,  from  Mount 
Vernon,  called  on  Patrick  Henry  in  his 
declining  years  for  help  to  make  the  new 
states  respect  the  Constitution  Though 
he  had  opposed  the  Constitution  (with- 
out a  Bill  of  Rights),  Henry,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  summoned  his  failing 
powers  effectively  in  its  defense.  He  was 
five  times  governor  of  Virginia,  and  de- 
clined a  sixth  offer.  As  governor,  he  sent 
George  Rogers  Clark  into  the  "North- 
west,"" to  help  secure  that  section  from 
the  British  for  the  emerging  nation. 

Ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  colonies  must 
break  away  from  Britain.  Until  the  fight- 
ing began,  Henry  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  speed  the  break.  When  the 
fires  of  discontent  began  to  take  hold, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  propose  that 
the  colonies  organize  and  arm  them- 
selves. While  others  procrastinated  and 
trembled,  he  organized  volunteers  him- 
self. When  war  began,  he  was  the  first 
to  command  Virginia's  troops.  Enemies 
maneuvered  him  out  of  it,  to  the  de- 
light of  his  friends  who  felt  that  he  was 
more  sorely  needed  as  a  political  leader. 
His  help  to  Washington  and  the  Con- 
tinental Army  as  Virginia's  governor  was 
crucial.  John  Marshall,  usually  con- 
sidered our  greatest  Chief  Justice,  often 
said  he  owed  his  career  to  Patrick  Henry. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
Patrick  Henry  was  a  great  orator — 
easily  the  greatest  of  his  day,  perhaps 
among  the  greatest  of  all  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, Henry  never  wrote  out  his 
speeches.  The  words  I  quote  in  this 
article  are  from  the  most  reliable  con- 
temporary sources,  and  most  scholars 
agree  that  they  fairly  represent  what  he 
said,  if  not  the  exact  words.  By  every 
account,  though,  even  the  exact  words 
would  be  a  pale  reflection  of  the  man's 
oratorical  power. 

Patrick  Henry's  early  years  gave  little 
hint  of  his  future.  His  father,  John  Henry, 
had  come  to  Virginia  from  Scotland  be- 
fore 1730,  and  settled  at  Studley  Plantation 
in  Hanover  County,  then  close  to  the  Vir- 
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A  historical  rendition  of  the  "Give  me  Liberty  or  Give  me  Death"  speech  in  the  Virginia 
legislature.  Eyewitness  accounts  do  not  allow  for  such  violent  gestures  and  grimaces. 
Henry  held  a  paper  knife  in  his  hand,  not  a  scroll,  and  rather  gently  presented  it 
to  his  breast  at  the  end  of  the  speech.  He  probably  addressed  the  chair  from  his  pew. 


ginia  frontier.  He  married  Sarah  Winston, 
a  planter's  daughter  and  a  Presbyterian. 
Her  new  husband  was  a  vestryman  in  the 
AngHcan  Church,  the  official  church  of 
England,  and  after  his  birth  at  Studley 
Plantation  on  May  29,  1736,  Patrick  Henry 
got  a  taste  of  both  religions.  His  parents 
were  of  moderate  means,  having  a  small 
estate.  His  father  was  a  colonel  in  the  mi- 
litia and  the  Hanover  County  Justice  of 
Peace  on  the  side.  The  parents  were  both 
quite  well  self-educated.  They  built  an 
atmosphere  of  culture  in  their  modest  home 
and  saw  to  it  that  son  Patrick  was  well-read. 

Patrick  Henry  became  a  clerk  in  a 
crossroads  store  near  Hanover  Court- 
house at  age  15.  At  16,  he  opened  a  store 
in  partnership  with  his  older  brother, 
William.  Both  were  broke  within  the 
year.  Patrick  married  Sarah  Shelton  at 
18,  and,  with  his  wife's  small  dowry,  the 
young  couple  began  adult  life  on  a  small, 
sandy  farm.  Three  years  later,  everything 
burned.  For  the  next  two  years,  Henry 
and  his  wife  returned  to  storekeeping — 
and  fell  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt. 

In  the  spring  of  1760,  aged  24,  Henry 
decided  to  turn  to  law.  In  those  days,  you 
could  get  a  law  license  in  Virginia  simply 
by  getting  the  signatures  of  three  lawyers, 
who  would  presumably  examine  your 
knowledge  of  the  law.  He  knew  a  little. 
George  Wythe  (friend  and  teacher 
of  Jefferson  and  Washington,  among 
others),  Peyton  Randolph  (a  Virginia 
legislative  leader  and  later  an  important 
figure  in  Continental  legislatures)  and 
his  brother  John  Randolph  signed 
Henry's  petitions.  As  they  certified  him 
they  somehow  sensed  that  a  remarkable 
talent  compensated  for  his  slim  readings 
of  law.  "If  your  industry  be  only  half 
equal  to  your  genius,  I  augur  that  you 
will  do  well,"  said  John  Randolph,  "and 
become  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to 
your  profession."  Now  that  Henry  was 
a  lawyer,  he  seriously  read  all  the  law- 
books he  could  find. 

In  the  first  three  years  that  he  prac- 
ticed, he  conducted  1,185  suits,  won 
most  of  them  and  became  well  and 
favorably  known  from  Hanover  Court- 
house to  Fredericksburg. 

In  November  1763,  Patrick  Henry, 
then  aged  27,  took  on  a  landmark  case 
that  not  only  revealed  his  forensic  and 
oratorical  abilities,  but  also  demonstrated 
his  leonine  courage  and  his  view  of  rela- 
tions between  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

The  case  was  called  "The  Parsons' 
Cause,"  and  it  was  an  odd  one,  pitting 
the  colony  against  the  clergy  on  money 
matters.  Henry  turned  it  into  one  of  the 
earliest  colonial  revolts  against  the 
Crown. 

The  common  currency  in  Virginia  at 
that  time  was  paper  receipts  for  tobacco 
that  had  been  delivered  to  warehouses  for 
shipment  to  England.  Clergymen,  by  law, 
were  paid  paper  worth  16,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  a  year,  raised  as  a  tax  on  each 
parish.  During  years  of  poor  crops,  tobacco 
was  scarce  and  the  price  soared,  auto- 
matically increasing  the  true  value  of  the 
pay  of  the  clergy  when  times  were  hardest. 
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Will  the  Real  Patrick  Henry  Please  Stand  Up? 


The  parishioners  were  hard  put  to  pay  the 
clergy  this  windfall.  Twice  in  the  1750's 
the  Virginia  Burgesses  put  a  temporary  fixed 
value  of  twopence  a  pound  on  tobacco  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  clergy. 

The  "Parsons'"  of  the  Anglican  Church 
appealed  to  the  King  to  have  the  decision 
set  aside.  As  they  were  of  the  official  church 
of  England,  they  were  the  religious  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Crown — a  rather  privi- 
leged class  somewhat  apart  from  the  people, 
and  enjoying  a  special  status  unlike  that  of 
the  ministry  of  other  Protestant  sects,  such 
as  the  Quakers,  Puritans,  Presbyterians  and 
their  offshoots. 

The  King  declared  the  "Twopenny  Law" 
null  and  void.  Now,  in  1763,  the  Parsons 
v\ent  to  the  Virginia  courts  to  try  to  collect 
back  pay  for  bad  crop  years  in  which  the 
twopence  law  had  been  in  effect.  A  jury  was 
assembled  to  determine  just  what  amount 
should  be  awarded  in  a  test  case  involving 
James  Maury,  rector  of  a  Louisa  County 
parish.  Parson  Maury  was  to  be  represented 
by  Judge  Peter  Lyons,  President  of  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  Henry  entered  the  fray. 

No  one  thought  that  Patrick  Henry 
could  give  Lyons  much  of  a  contest, 
though  he  won  the  first  round  by  defeat- 
ing an  effort  of  Lyons  to  remove  three 
jurymen  who  were  not  Anglicans,  and. 
being  farmers,  were  not  "gentlemen." 
Lyons  spoke  to  the  jury,  stressing  the 
Parsons'  benevolent  holiness.  He  was 
jockeying  Henry  into  the  position  of  at- 
tacking God.  When  Patrick  Henry  took 
the  floor,  he  switched  the  attack  to  men. 
According  to  an  early  biographer,  the 
young  lawyer  began  his  statement  some- 
what hesitantly  and  awkwardly. 

"Then,  suddenly,  Henry's  voice  began 
lofty  and  challenging  and  his  face  lighted 
up.  There  was  a  look  of  lean  nobility 
about  him  and  his  blue  eyes  flashed.  The 
people  leaned  forward  in  their  seats  as 
he  explained  the  issues" — the  clergy 
bringing  suit  in  opposition  to  an  act  that 
had  been  duly  passed  in  the  legislature. 

"In  a  voice  and  emphasis  peculiarly 
charming,"  he  discussed  the  relationship 
between  the  King  and  his  subjects.  He 
reminded  the  jury — and  the  audience — 
that  the  King  had  given  the  province 
the  right  to  make  its  own  laws  of  taxa- 
tion. Therefore,  the  "Twopenny  Act" 
was  a  good  and  valid  law.  Even  the  King 
had  no  right  to  declare  it  void.  "When  a 
King  degenerates  into  a  tyrant,  he  for- 
feits all  right  to  obedience,"  Henry  said. 
At  this  point,  Lyons  cried  out  to  the 
judges,  "The  gentleman  has  spoken  trea- 
son and  1  am  astonished  that  your  wor- 
ships can  hear  it  without  emotion  or  any 
mark  of  dissatisfaction." 

But  Henry  spoke  on,  passionately, 
talking  about  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
the  high  taxation  caused  by  the  French 
wars,  the  failure  of  the  tobacco  crops. 
"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
benevolence  and  holy  zeal  of  our  rev- 
erend clergy,  but  how  is  this  mani- 
fested?" he  asked. 


"Do  they  manifest  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity  by  prac- 
ticing the  mild  and  benevolent  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus?  Do  they  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked?  Oh  no, 
gentlemen.  Instead  .  .  .  these  rapacious 
harpies,  were  their  power  equal  to  their 
will,  would  snatch  from  the  hearth  of 
their  honest  parishoner  his  last  hoe- 
cake.  .  .  ." 

At  this  point,  the  20  clergymen  attend- 
ing the  proceedings,  aware  that  Henry's 
words  had  "aroused  in  the  audience  an 
intense  feeling  against  them,"  quit  the 
courthouse  in  dismay.  Shortly,  the  jury 
left  the  room  to  deliberate.  They  re- 
turned in  five  minutes — and  awarded 
Parson  Maury  just  one  penny. 

It  was  an  impressive  victory  by  an  im- 
expectedly  impressive  man.  According  to 
eyewitnesses,  Henry  wore  a  black  suit  and 
tie  wig.  He  had  a  "Roman  profile,"  with  a 
long  nose  and  high  forehead.  His  eyes — 
described  as  the  finest  feature  in  his  face — 
were  blue-gray  and  he  had  dark  eyebrows 
and  lashes  that  made  his  gaze  deep  and 
penetrating.  His  cheekbones  were  high  and 
he  had  a  well-rounded  chin.  His  expression 
was  usually  grave  and  solemn.  He  was  said 
to  have  had  a  "perfect  command  of  a  strong 
and  musical  voice,  which  he  modulated  so 
as  to  fall  in  with  any  given  chord  of  the 
human  heart."' 


newspapers,  almanacs,  pamphlets  and 
broadsides,  legal  documents,  licenses, 
playing  cards,  etc.  The  Stamp  Act  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  London  on 
Feb.  27,  1765.  Its  stated  purpose  was  to 
raise  £300,000,  in  part  to  pay  Britain's 
war  debts,  in  part  to  support  British 
troops  in  the  colonies.  When  it  was 
passed  many  colonials  were  furious,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  money,  but  be- 
cause of  the  principle.  They'd  had  no 
voice  in  imposing  the  tax.  A  bunch  of 
men  in  Britain  had  imposed  it  on  the 
colonies  without  so  much  as  a  by-your- 
leave.  It  was,  to  use  the  popular  phrase, 
"taxation  without  representation." 

And  yet,  though  there  were  mutterings 
against  it,  most  colonial  governments 
seemed  ready  to  accept  it  without  a  strug- 
gle. Patrick  Henry  determined  that  this 
should  not  happen.  On  May  29,  1765, 
his  29th  birthday,  Henry  rose  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  to  oppose  the  Stamp 
Act.  Since  everyone  else  shied  away 
from  the  subject,  he  later  wrote,  "I  de- 
termined to  venture  .  .  .  alone,  unadvised 
and  unassisted."  He  wrote  out  seven  pro- 
posed resolutions  on  a  blank  leaf  of  an 
old  lawbook. 

They  noted  that  self-taxation  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  constitution 
and  that  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  exer- 
cised powers  of  taxation  for  more  than 
a  century.  Henry  asked  that  the  Bur- 


George  Rogers  Clark's  expedition  secured  our  claim  to  the  Midwest  against  the  British. 
The  men  were  mostly  Virginians  and  were  sent  by  Patrick  Henry  as  Virginia's  governor. 


Two  years  after  his  victory,  Patrick 
Henry  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses.  He  took  his  seat  there  on 
May  20,  1765.  Within  two  weeks,  he  in- 
volved himself  in  an  issue  that  was  to 
forever  change  the  course  of  the  colo- 
nies. Again  it  was  over  the  taxing  power 
of  the  mother  country,  the  so-called 
Stamp  Act.  Parliament  had  voted  to  im- 
pose a  stamp  tax  on  the  colonies,  to  be 
collected  by  requiring  a  stamp  on  every 
type  of  paper  to  be  used  in  public — 


gesses  resolve  "that  the  General  Assem- 
bly have  the  only  and  sole  exclusive 
right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such 
power  in  any  person  .  .  .  other  than  the 
General  Assembly  .  .  .  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as 
American  freedom." 

The  House  was  in  an  instant  uproar. 
Henry  sat  back  and  listened  to  the  re- 
actions.   The    conservative  Tidewater 
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HROVVN  BROS. 


Henry's  Stamp  Act  speech  triggered  pro- 
test against  Britain  througliout  colonies. 

landholders  were  purple  with  rage.  The 
younger  back  country  members  of  the 
House  were  overjoyed.  Speech  after 
speech  resounded  through  the  halls  in 
the  debate  that  followed.  It  was,  in 
Henry's  words,  "a  long  and  warm  con- 
test." Finally,  Henry  rose  in  defense  of 
his  own  resolutions.  He  attacked  the 
King  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  powers. 
"Caesar  had  his  Brutus,"  he  warned, 
"Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell:  and 
George  the  Third.  .  ." 

There  were  shouts  of  "treason,  trea- 
son" from  the  aristocratic  grandees. 
Henry  paused  to  let  the  clamor  subside. 
Then  he  finished  his  sentence.  ".  .  .  and 
George  the  Third  may  profit  from  their 
example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it!" 

Later,  Jefl'erson,  who'd  been  listening 
at  the  doorway,  described  Henry's 
speech.  "Henry  spoke  wonderfully.  Call 
it  oratory  or  what  you  please,  but  I  never 
heard  anything  like  it.  He  appeared  to 
me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote." 

Despite  the  Loyalist  sentiments  of  many 
members,  five  of  Henry's  seven  resolutions 
passed  the  House.  The  next  day,  with  Henry 
on  the  way  home,  one  resolution  was  re- 
voked, but  the  damage  was  done.  All  seven 
resolutions  were  circulated  throughout  the 
colonies.  They  became,  notes  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  "the  basis  of  vio- 
lent opposition  [against  the  Stamp  Act] 


from  Boston  to  Charleston."  For  weeks,  the 
colonials  boycotted  the  Stamp  Act  by 
using  no  papers  requiring  the  tax.  Business 
ground  practically  to  a  halt,  including 
Britain's  profitable  share  of  it.  Finally, 
Parliament,  seeing  that  the  Act  was  unen- 
forceable, repealed  it. 

Now  the  name  of  Patrick  Henry  was 
everywhere  a  household  word.  In  his 
own  colony,  the  young  legislator  found 
himself  the  leader  of  a  new  party,  and  a 
more  powerful  man  than  the  Governor 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

During  the  next  decade.  Parliament 
continued  to  spar  with  the  colonies,  try- 
ing various  means  of  taxation  and  finding 
them  met  by  boycotts  that  reduced  Brit- 
ish-American trade  as  much  as  34%.  In 
that  period,  says  the  D.A.B.,  "Patrick 
Henry  was  as  complete  a  master  of  the 
public  life  of  Virginia  as  Samuel  Adams 
was  of  that  of  Massachusetts."  He  took 
the  lead  in  boycotts,  fighting  the  British 
at  every  turn. 

After  several  frustrating  years.  British 
toleration  grew  thin.  Finally,  in  May 
1774,  the  King  took  drastic  action.  He 
revoked  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
put  Gen.  Thomas  Gage  in  charge  of  the 
colony  and  closed  the  port  of  Boston. 
The  Virginia  Burgesses,  at  Henry's  insti- 
gation, appointed  June  1  a  day  of  fast 
and  prayer,  "to  give  us  one  heart  and  one 
mind  firmly  to  oppose  every  injury  to 
American  rights." 

And  that  was  just  about  as  much  as 
the  King's  Governor  of  Virginia,  Lord 
Dunmore.  could  stand.  He  angrily  dis- 
solved the  Assembly.  But  the  Assembly 
refused  to  dissolve.  Instead,  Henry  and 
the  rest  gathered  in  Raleigh  Tavern,  in 
Williamsburg  (then  Virginia's  capital). 
The  rump  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  Virginia  Convention  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  added  its  voice  to 
the  other  colonies  that  were  asking  for  a 
Continental  Congress  in  which  all  13 
colonies  would  speak  as  one,  over  the 
heads  of  their  royal  governors. 

The  first  Virginia  Convention  met  in 
August.  Among  other  things,  it  appointed 
Patrick  Henry  and  six  others  as  dele- 
gates to  the  scheduled  Continental  Con- 
gress. Patrick  Henry  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia in  early  September  1774,  "lean- 
ing toward  radical  measures  and  showing 
strong  nationalist  tendencies."  according 
to  biographer  William  E.  Dodd.  This 
Continental  Congress  was  a  mixed  gath- 
ering. Its  56  delegates  ranged  from  con- 
firmed radicals,  like  Henry,  to  confirmed 
conservatives,  like  Joseph  Galloway,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  radicals  scored  first.  Through  their 
influence,  the  Continental  Congress  de- 
nounced English  taxation  and  reprisal  laws 
as  unconstitutional,  advised  the  people  to 
set  up  their  own  militia,  and  recommended 
economic  sanctions  against  Britain.  They 
also  made  it  clear  they  thought  the  colonies 
should  act  as  one.  "The  distinctions  between 
Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers 
and  New  Englanders  are  no  more,"  Patrick 
Henry  said.  "I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an 
American." 


"I  thank  God  Henry  is  on  our  side,  "  Ben 
Franklin  said,  after  hearing  him  speak,  "for 
he  has  the  tongue  of  an  angel.  If  he  stood 
with  the  King,  he  would  be  Satan  incarnate. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  keeps  me  awake  at 
night,  ringing  in  the  ears  of  my  imagination 
like  the  chiming  of  a  great  church  bell." 

In  the  end,  though.  Congress  did  not 
follow  the  radical  course  urged  by  Henry 
and  others.  Instead,  it  petitioned  the 
King  for  redress  of  grievances.  When 
Congress  recessed,  the  delegates  talked 
among  themselves  about  how  the  King 
would  react  to  their  petition.  John  Adams 
thought  George  III  would  consider  their 
plea  so  much  "waste  paper."  In  talking 
with  Henry,  he  read  him  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  a  Massachusetts  citizen.  The 
letter  ended  with  these  words.  "After  all, 
we  must  fight." 

Later.  Adams  wrote.  "This  letter  I 
read  to  Mr.  Henry,  who  listened  with 
great  attention,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  pro- 
nounced the  words  'after  all,  we  must 
fight,'  he  raised  his  head  and  with  an 
energy  and  vehemence  that  I  can  never 
forget,  broke  out  with,  'By  God,  I  am  of 
that  man's  mind.'  " 

Said  Adams  to  Jefferson,  "In  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  there  was  not  one  member, 
except  Patrick  Henry,  who  appeared  to 
me  sensible  of  the  precipice,  or  rather, 
the  pinnacle  on  which  he  stood,  and  had 
candor  and  courage  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge it." 

A  few  months  later,  on  March  20,  1775, 
the  second  Virginia  Convention  convened, 
to  consider  what  next  to  do.  The  Conven- 
tion was  held  at  St.  John's  Church  in  Rich- 

VIRGINIA  STATE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
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A  modern  photo  of  St.  John's 
Church  in  Richmond  where  Henry 
made  his  "Give  me  Liberty"  speech. 
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Will  the  Real  Patrick  Henry  Please  Stand  Up? 


mond — well  out  of  Lord  Dimmore's  reach. 
It  was  at  that  Convention  thai  Henry  made 
his  most  famous  speech.  Before  the  speech, 
he  offered  three  resolutions.  Among  other 
things,  he  asked  that  "this  colony  be  im- 
mediately put  into  a  posture  of  defense."' 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  "to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  embodying,  arming  and  dis- 
ciplining of  such  a  number  of  men  as  may 
be  suflicienl  for  that  purpose." 

If  the  Convention  passed  these  resolu- 
tions, the  conservatives  noted,  it  would  be 
little  less  than  a  declaration  of  war  on 
Britain.  Many  opposed  that  step.  Britain 
w  as  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world. 
What  were  the  Americans  but  a  collection 
of  arguing  colonies?  The  conservatives 
wanted  more  attempts  at  reconciliation, 
even  though  the  King,  on  January  12.  had 
made  it  clear  that  he  would  "yield  nothing 


ceived?  Trust  it  not.  sir.  .  .  .  Ask  your- 
selves how  this  gracious  reception  of  our 
petition  comports  with  those  warlike 
preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and 
darken  our  land.  [The  takeover  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  increased  quartering  of 
British  troops  in  the  colonies.]"" 

These  preparations,  he  said,  "are  sent 
over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those 
chains  which  the  British  ministry  have 
been  so  long  forging.  .  .  .  Sir.  we  have 
done  everything  that  could  be  done  to 
avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming 
on.  .  .  .  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for 
hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free  ...  we  must 
fight.  1  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight!  ! 


Said  John  Randolph,  who  heard  the 
speech.  "The  united  powers  of  painting 
and  eloquence  could,  alone,  give  a  faint 
idea  of  what  he  was  ...  he  was  a  Shake- 
speare and  Garrick  combined.  .  .  .  When 
Henry  was  speaking,  one  felt  like  whis- 
pering to  his  neighbor.  'Hush,  don't  stir, 
don't  speak,  don't  breathe!'  " 

Outside  the  hall,  at  the  east  end,  a 
member  of  the  militia.  Col.  Edward  Car- 
rington.  listened  through  an  open  win- 
dow. He  was  so  moved  by  Henry's  words 
that  he  said,  "Let  me  be  buried  on  this 
spot."  And,  35  years  later,  he  was  buried 
there. 

As  a  result  of  Henry's  speech,  the 
Virginia  Convention  voted  to  form  a 
committee  for  self  defense,  with  Henry 
as  chairman.  It  took  the  committee  only 


BROWN  BROS, 


Henry  fiercely  opposed  ratification  of  the  Constitution  without  a  Bill  of  Rights.  He  lost,  but  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  soon  added. 


to  the  colonies,  stop  all  commeice  with 
them,  protect  the  loyal  colonists  and  de- 
clare all  others  traitors  and  rebels." 

On  March  23.  1775.  Patrick  Henry 
rose  to  strengthen  the  weak  at  heart.  No 
one  took  down  his  exact  words  at  the 
time,  but  many  of  the  phrases  and  all  of 
the  reasoning.  it"s  thought,  have  been 
prc-erved  in  the  accounts  of  eyewit- 
nesses. Here,  as  best  we  know  them,  are 
the  vital  parts  of  his  speech: 

■".  .  .  The  question  before  the  House 
is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country. 
For  my  own  part.  I  consider  it  as  noth- 
ing less  than  a  question  of  freedom  or 
slavery.  .  .  .  Judging  by  the  past.  I  wish 
to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last 
ten  years  to  justify  those  hopes  [of  recon- 
ci'iation]  with  which  gentlemen  have 
been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and 
the  house?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with 
which  our  petition  has  been  lately  re- 


"They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — 
unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an 
adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  strong- 
er? Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolu- 
tion and  inaction?  ....  The  battle,  sir, 
is  not  to  the  strong  alone:  it  is  to  the 
vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  There  is  no 
retreat,  but  in  submission  and  slavery. 
.  .  .  The  war  is  inevitable — and  let  it 
come!  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come! 

"Gentlemen  may  cry  "peace,  peace' — 
but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually 
begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms.  Why  stand  we  here 
idle? 

"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God! 
I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death!" 


one  day  to  prepare  a  plan  for  enlisting, 
arming  and  equipping  the  militia. 

Five  days  later.  Governor  Dunmore 
prohibited  the  Convention  from  sending 
delegates  to  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, scheduled  for  early  May  1775.  He 
was  ignored,  with  pleasure. 

Henry's  words  turned  out  to  be  aston- 
ishingly prophetic.  Less  than  a  month 
after  his  speech,  the  "next  gale  that 
sweeps  from  the  North,"  did  indeed 
bring  to  Virginia  ears  "the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms." 

The  opening  stanza  of  Emerson's 
hymn,  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the  Con- 
cord battle  monument  in  1836.  tells  the 
tale. 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
When  the  new;  arrived,  Virginia  took 
{Continued  on  page  41) 
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Dateline  Washington 


Unified  Energy  Policy? 

Supertankers,  Superports,  Supersaf  ety. 

Bilce  Bill  To  Tap  Road  Fund! 


The  current  arguments  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Uni t':3a  States  is  running  out  of  energy 
"■'Jill  bj  resolved,  according  to  Washington 
observers,  only  when  the  government  under- 
takes a  vigorous  program  under  a  unified 
e  nergy  policy.  Hopefully,  .such  a  policy 
will  emerge  from  the  present  controversy 
and  debate. 

Can  the  United  States  substantially  im- 
prove its  energy  sources  over  the  long  run 
by  building  nuclear  plants,  through  the 
gasification  of  coal,  by  piping  natural  gas 
from  Alaska  or  shipping  it  in  from  abroad, 
etc.?  The  simple  answer  is  yes.  The  more 
practical  answer  is  maybe. 

With  advanced  technology  and  more  re- 
search, our  limited  energy  resources  can  be 
augmented,  but  the  immediate  concern  is 
when  and  at  what  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Anyone  of  the  alternatives  will  require 
time  to  be  developed  and  will  cost  big  money. 
Also,  each  of  these  alternatives  creates 
its  own  problems  and  environmental  ques- 
tions, which  will  in  turn  cost  time  and 
money  to  resolve. 

One  seemingly  easy  way  to  get  more  energy 
into  the  United  States,  at  least  for  the 
immediate  and  near  future,  is  to  bring  in 
more  oil  from  the  Mideast,  more  natural  gas 
from  sources  like  Algeria. 

Problem' is  that  our  coastal  terminals  are 
geared  for  tankers  of  some  50,000  tons  dead 
weight,  a  relatively  high  cost  operation. 
More  economical  supertankers  of  some  350,000 
tons  are  already  in  operation,  and  it  is 
expected  that  even  more  super-supers  will' 
soon  be  carrying  twice  that  amount  of  oil — 
but  such  supertankers  need  superports.  Oil 
companies  are  seeking  to  build  new  offshore 
facilities  off  Louisiana  and  Texas  ;  Dela- 
ware has  already  opted  against  any  such 
superports,  and  other  states  are  in  deep 
controversy  over  them.. 

Opposition  to  the  superports  stems  largely 
from  envirorjmsntalists,  who  fear  that  leak- 
age or  spillage  from  the  super-huge  tankers 
will  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  coastal 
marine  life. 


Congress  these  days  is  considering  giving 
the  bike  a  hand  at  the  federal  till.  Bicycle 
boosters  on  Capitol  Hill  are  peddling  a 
bill  which  would  benefit  the  nation' s  70  mil- 
lion bike  riders  by  tapping  the  funds  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  raised  from  gasoline 
taxes. 

The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Calif ornia' s 
two  U.  S.  senators,  would  use  the  funds  to 
stimulate  state  and  local  programs  for 
bicycle  lanes,  paths,  parking,  etc.  This 
bill  isn't  out  simply  to  please  the  kids. 
Half  of  the  country's  pedal  pushers  are 
adults,  according  to  the  Bicycle  Institute 
of  America. 

Sponsors  insist  that  more  bikes  will  in- 
crease the  nation's  health  and  decrease  air 
and  noise  pollution.  Up  to  now,  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  has  held  all  would-be  encroachers 
at  bay.  But  the  bill '  s  advocates  are  optimis- 
tic. 

 PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES  —  —  — 


U.S.  DOLLARS 

".  .  .  excess  U.S.  dollars 
abroad  are  often  shooed  around 
like  stray  chickens,  all  because 
too  many  American  businesses 
make  too  little  effort  to  build 
foreign  markets.  .  .  ."  Henry 
Keams,  chairman,  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

U.S.  NO.  1 

"Relations  with  China  will 
become  important,  but  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.  come  first." 
Premier  Kakuei  Tanaka,  Japan. 

WORKERS'  NEED 

"Our  workers  do  not  need 
insulation  from  foreign  com- 
petition, what  they  need  is  a 
chance  to  compete  on  equal 
grounds."  Peter  J.  Bieiman, 
Labor  Sec'y- 

CRIME  DETERRENTS 

"The  only  thing  that  will  de- 
ter .  .  .  crime  is  the  reasonable 
certainty  of  detection,  prosecu- 
tion, conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  the  criminal."  Sen. 
.John  L.  McClellan,  (Ark.). 


STRENGTH  OF  SYSTEM 

"History  shows  that  what 
happens  in  one  Presidency  does 
not  affect  the  office  of  the  Pres- 
ident itself."  Alfred  M.  Landon, 
former  Presidential  candidate. 

WOMAN  POWER 

"I  suggest  that  women  begin 
to  realize  their  power.  .  .  .  Quit 
asking  men  for  justice.  Take 
it."  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
moderator,  U.S.  United  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

GAS-HUNGRY  QUESTION 

"We  need  to  ask  whether  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  hock  to 
Middle  Eastern  sheikdoms  to 
keep  roads  clogged  with  gas- 
hungry  cars."  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  (Wash.). 

ISOLATIONISM  DEAD 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as 
.isolationism  anymore,  what 
happens  in  one  part  of  the 
world  has  its  effects  on  others." 
William  P.  Kogers,  Sec'y  of 
State. 
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NEWSLETTER 


VETERANS     ~  —  ^  _     _     _       _    _   _    A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


AUGUST  1973 


NEW  LAW  ESTABLISHES  A  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  SYSTEM  AND  INCREASES 
CERTAIN  VETERANS  BURIAL  BENEFITS: 

Congress  has  passed  and  the  Presidert 
has  signed  PL93-43,  the  National  Ceme- 
teries Act  of  1973,  a  goal  sought  by  the 
The  American  Legion  for  over  a  quarter  or 
a  century  and  a  giant  step  forward  towards 
the  realization  of  a  national  cemetery 
system.  .  .  Generally,  the  act  satisfies 
most  of  the  Legion's  mandates  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  there  are  some  aspects 
which  were  not  specifically  sought. 

Primarily,  it  establishes  within  the 
Veterans  Administration  the  framework  for 
a  National  Cemetery  System  which  will  con- 
sist of  national  cemeteries  already  under 
VA  control,  national  cemeteries  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  other  jurisdictions, 
other  military  cemeteries  as  directed  by 
the  President,  and  cemeteries,  memorials 
or  monuments  which  may  later  be  acquired  or 
developed.  .  .  The  law  specifically  exempts 
from  transfer  to  the  VA  those  cemeteries 
operated  by  the  Dep't  of  the  Interior, 
those  at  the  three  military  academies, 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  the  U.S. 
Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Briefly,  the  law  also  directs  the  VA 
Administrator  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  submit  his  recommendations  to 
Congress  by  Jauuary  3,  1974,  as  to  what 
our  National  Cemeterv  System  and  national 
burial  policy  should  be.  .  .  It  authorizes, 
in  addition  to  the  $250  burial  allowance, 
a  plot  or  interment  allowance  of  $150  for 
an  eligible  veteran  who  is  not  buried  in  a 
national  cemetery  or  other  cemetery  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  .  .  .  Further, 
it  provides  a  new  burial  benefit  of  up  to 
$800,  in  lieu  of  other  burial  benefits, 
for  veterans  who  di^e  of  service-connected 
disabilities.   .   .  Headstones  or  markers 
heretofore  furnished  by  the  Dep't  of  the 
Army  will  be  furnished  by  the  VA. 

Among  other  things,  the  new  law  provides 
for  the  interment  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  of  an  unknown  dead  American 
serviceman  v;ho  served  in  the  Vietnam  War 
upon  conclusion  of  U.S.  participation  in 
hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia,  authorizes 
flying  the  U.S.  flag  over  National  Ceme- 
tery sites  24  hours  each  day  and  provides 
that  individuals  convicted  of  subversive 
crimes  be  barred  from  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery.   .   .  The  $150  plot  allowance 


goes  into  effect  Aug.  1,  1973.  .  .  The 
following  take  effect  on  Sept.  1,  1973: 
VA  issue  of  headstones  and  markers  ;  in- 
creased burial  benefits  for  service-con- 
nected disability  and  transfer  of  ceme- 
teries from  other  jurisdictions  to  the  VA. 

LEGION  TESTIFIES  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  VA'S  PENSION  PROGRAM 

In  June  the  Legion  presented  testimony 
before  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  support  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  improve  the  veterans 
pension  program.  .  .  The  bills,  S275  in  the 
Senate  and  HR2823  in  the  House,  seek  to 
assure  that  veterans  or  their  survivors 
who  receive  pensions  will  realize  the  full 
benefit  of  any  cost-of-living  increases 
granted  by  the  1972  Social  Security  raises 
without  penalty  to  their  VA  benefits.  .  . 
Unless  law  is  passed  to  protect  the  pension 
rights  of  veterans  and  dependents,  the 
inevitable  consequence  will  be  a  phasing 
out  of  those  benefits  as  Social  Security 
increases  continue  to  climb.  .  .  Write  your 
Senator  and  Congressman  to  show  your  sup- 
port of  the  above  noted  bills. 

THIRTY  STATES  NOW  SET  TO 

OBSf  RVE  VETERANS  DAY  ON  NOV.  1 1 : 

There  are  now  30  states  which  have 
joined  the  groundswell  movement  to  observe 
Veterans  Day  on  the  traditional  Nov.  11 
date.  .  .  The  four  newest  states  reported 
are:  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Idaho  and 
Kansas.  .  .  However,  Kansas  observance 
will  not  take  effect  until  Nov.  11, 
1976.  .  .  The  Kansas  Legion,  which  labored 
for  the  date  change,  promptly  announced 
it  will  commence  observing  Veterans  Day 
on  Nov.  11  this  year. 

In  mid-June,  the  Legion  called  for  Con- 
gressional hearings  to  be  held  on  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
restore  Veterans  Day  and  Memorial  Day 
to  their  traditional  positions  on  the 
calendar.   .  . 

At  presstime,  here  is  the  complete  list 
of  all  30  states  which  are  known  to  have 
opted  for  Veterans  Day  on  Nov.  11:  Alaska, 
Ariz.,  Ark.,  Conn.,  Fla. ,  Ga. ,  Ida.,  111., 
Ind. ,  Iowa,  Kans. ,  La.,  Maine,  Mich., 
Miss.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  N.H.,  N.M. ,  N.C.,  N.D. , 
Okla. ,  Ore.,  Pa.,  S.C.,  Tenn. ,  Vt.,  Va. , 
W.  Va. ,  and  Wyo. 
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Hawaii  Beckons  Legionnaires 
for  55th  National  Convention 

Over  25,000  Legionnaires  and  family  members  slated 
to  attend  national  meeting  in  Honolulu,  Aug.  17-23; 
more  than  125  jet  aircraft  needed  for  the  mass  airlift. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  invaded 
this  month  by  a  friendly  force  wearing 
Legion  caps  instead  of  combat  helmets 
and  bearing  multitudes  of  resolutions  in- 
stead of  rifles.  For  it  is  the  time  of  one 
of  America's  great  gatherings — The 
American  Legion's  55th  Annual  Na- 
tional Convention  to  be  held  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  Aug.  17-23  and  expected 
to  be  attended  by  about  25-30,000  Le- 
gionnaires and  family  members. 

They'll  start  to  descend  upon  Honolulu 
International  Airport  on  the  island  of 
Oahu  beginning  on  Aug.  1 1  and  immedi- 
ately head  for  their  bivouacs  (hotels, 
motels)  on  Waikiki  Beach  to  dig  in  for  a 
round  of  business  meetings,  convention 
sessions,  sightseeing  and  social  life.  The 
Honorable  John  A.  Burns,  Governor  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Honorable  Frank  F.  Fasi, 
Mayor  of  Honolulu  are  ready  to  wel- 
come them. 

The  first  of  about  125  chartered  jet 
aircraft  needed  for  the  movement  of  all 
these  people  will  begin  lifting  ofi:  U.S. 
mainland  airports  on  Aug.  1 1  and  con- 
tinue through  Aug.  19  for  the  outbound 
flights.  Return  flights  to  the  mainland 
will  begin  on  Aug.  23  and  continue 
through  Aug.  26  with  the  greatest  move- 
ment of  people  taking  place  on  Aug.  16- 
17  and  Aug.  23-24. 

The  American  International  Travel 
Service  package  plan — which  incorpo- 
rates charter  flights,  hotel  rooms,  meal 
coupons  and  other  services — will  ac- 
count for  the  movements  of  most  peo- 
ple while  similar  tours  by  other  travel 
agencies  will  take  care  of  the  balance. 

The  complexity  of  the  airlift  has  al- 
ready caused  one  important  schedule 
change.  Convention  Committees  had 
been  slated  to  hold  their  first  meetings  on 
Sun.,  Aug.  19.  However,  because  some 
committee  members  will  not  arrive  until 
late  that  evening,  the  first  meeting  of  all 
Convention  Committees  will  take  place 
on  Mon.,  Aug.  20,  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  the 
same  places  as  originally  scheduled. 

A  number  of  distinguished  guests  have 
been  invited  to  the  convention.  Included 
are: 

•  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  former  U.S. 


Ambassador  to  Italy  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  late  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  Congresswoman  during 
WW2,  playwright/ author  and  newspaper 
columnist.  Mrs.  Luce  has  been  named 
1973  recipient  of  The  American  Legion's 
Fourth  Estate  Award  for  her  outstand- 
ing public  service  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications. Formal  presentation  of  the 
award  is  scheduled  to  be  made  by  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Joe  L.  Matthews  during  the  Aug. 
23  convention  session. 

•  Admiral  James  Stockdale,  USN, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  the  senior 
naval  officer  among  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  will  speak  to 
the  convention. 

•  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  of 
The  American  Legion  (1964-65). 

•  Robert  E.  Hampton.  Chmn.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

•  Admiral  Noel  A.M.  Gayler,  USN. 
Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific,  will  ad- 


dress the  convention  and  also  be  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  parade. 

•  Frank  H.  Farley,  Dominion  Presi- 
dent, Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Veter- 
ans in  Canada. 

•  Robert  G.  Smellie,  Dominion  Presi- 
dent, The  Royal  Canadian  Legion. 

•  T.Y.  Chao,  Chmn,  Vocational  As- 
sistance Commission  for  Retired  Service- 
men, Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China. 

•  Hawaii  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
who  will  speak  to  the  Legion's  National 
Americanism  Commission. 

•  Oscar  Wenstrand,  President,  So- 
ciety of  American  Legion  Founders,  and 
delegate  tc  the  St.  Louis  Founding  Cau- 
cus of  The  American  Legion. 

Other  convention  notes  at  press  time: 

•  The  Sperry  Vickers  Aerospace- 
Ordnance-Marine  Division,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  the  General  Cable  Corp.,  Elk- 
ton,  Md.,  will  receive  Legion  Outstand- 
ing Employer  of  the  Year  Awards  for 
their  policies  of  hiring  vets  in  1972. 

•  The  35th  annual  presentation  of 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Trophy 
will  be  made  to  the  Legion  department 
deemed  to  have  done  the  best  job  of  pro- 
moting Legion  Americanism  programs 
during  the  past  year. 

•  American  Legion  youth  program 
leaders  and  representatives  will  hold  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  topic  "How  to 
Improve  the  Quality  of  Life  in  America" 
moderated   by   National  Americanism 


Mail  to: 

The  Seagram  Posts 

American  Legion,  P.  0.  Box  15698 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815 

Gentlemen:  I  am  a  member  of  Post  #  American 

Legion,  or  a  member  of  Unit  #  American  Legion 

Auxiliary  located  in  (City)  ,  (State)  

Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawings  for  four  Ford 
Galaxie  500  2-door  Hardtops,  donated  by  the  Seagram 
Posts  to  the  1973  American  Legion  National  Conven- 
tion Corporation  of  Hawaii.  Drawings  to  be  held  Thurs- 
day, August  23,  1973  at  the  Final  Convention  Session, 
Coral  Ballroom,  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  Entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  mid- 
night August  20,  1973. 

(Please  print) 

Name  . 

Address  

City  State  Zip  

Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership  Card  # 
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NEWS 

Chmn  Daniel  J.  O'Connor  (N.Y.)  and 
Earl  D.  Franklin,  Jr.,  (Colo.),  National 
Chmn  of  the  Legion's  Commission  on 
Children  &  Youth,  at  a  joint  session  of 
their  Commissions. 

Here  is  a  chronological  list  of  conven- 
tion week  events  as  presently  scheduled: 

Friday,  Aug.  17:  Standing  Commis- 
sions and  Committees  begin  meetings  at 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village  (HHV),  except 
for  National  Security  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commissions  which  meet  at  llikai 
Hotel. 

Saturday,  Aug.  18:  Standing  Com- 
missions and  Committees  complete  meet- 
ings. American  Legion  Press  Ass'n  Ban- 
quet, 7:00  p.m.  Regent  Room,  Hawaiian 
Regent  Hotel. 

Sunday,  Aug.  19:  National  Executive 
Committee  holds  pre-convention  meet- 
ing at  2:00  p.m..  Coral  Ballroom  IV, 
HHV  The  American  Legion  Patriotic 
and  Memorial  Service  will  take  place  in 
the  Long  House,  HHV,  starting  at  4:00 
p.m.  American  Legion  Press  Ass'n  Gen- 
eral Meeting  and  election  of  officers, 
2:00  p.m.,  Regent  III,  Hawaiian  Regent 
Hotel.  Second  Annual  Sons  of  The 
American  Legion  Convention,  Tapa 
Gardens,  HHV. 

Monday,  Aug.  20:  At  10:00  a.m.,  the 
National  Convention  Parade  starts  from 
Ft.  De  Russy,  east  on  Kalakaua  Ave., 


to  Monsarrat  Ave.,  at  Kapiolani  Park. 
The  Reviewing  Stand  will  be  located  on 
the  south  side  of  Kalakaua  Ave.,  at 
Kealohilani  Ave.  First  Convention  Com- 
mittee meetings  begin  at  1 : 30  p.m.,  HHV 
(except  for  National  Security  and  For- 
eign Relations  groups  which  meet  at 
llikai  Hotel).  Final  session  of  Sons  of 
The  American  Legion  Convention.  Na- 
tional Commander's  Banquet  to  Distin- 
guished Guests,  7:30  p.m..  Coral  Ball- 
room, HHV. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  21:  Opening  session  of 
the  55th  National  Convention.  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Joe  L.  Matthews  raps  gavel  at 
9:00  a.m.,  in  the  Coral  Ballroom,  HHV. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  22:  Second  session 
of  the  convention.  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  States  Dinner,  8:00  p.m..  Ball- 
room, Sheraton  Waikiki  Hotel. 

Thursday,  Aug.  23:  Third  and  final 
session  of  the  convention,  concluding 
with  election  of  national  officers  by  the 
delegates,  followed  by  adjournment.  Im- 
mediately after  the  final  convention  ses- 
sion, the  27th  Annual  Drawing  for  the 
four  Ford  automobiles  will  be  held  in  the 
convention  hall.  These  cars  are  annually 
donated  by  the  Seagram  Posts  of  The 
American  Legion  (#807,  III.,  #658, 
Calif.,  and  #1283,  N.Y.)  along  with 
$250  which  goes  to  the  post  of  each 
winner.  No  need  to  be  present  at  the 


convention  to  win.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  that  appears  on  page  25  and 
mail  it  to  the  address  indicated.  These 
drawings  are  normally  held  at  the  annual 
Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Championship 
Finals.  However,  because  there  will  be 
no  contests  this  year — due  mainly  to  the 
high  cost  involved  in  airlifting  musical 
and  marching  units  and  their  instruments 
— the  drawing  was  moved  to  the  final 
convention  session.  Units  which  won 
championship  honors  at  the  Chicago 
National  Convention  in  1972  thus  re- 
main champions  until  the  1974  finals. 
Following  the  car  drawing,  the  Post- 
Convention  Meeting  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  will  be  held. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  important 
convention  sites: 

•  The  National  Convention  Head- 
quarters Hotel  will  be  the  Hilton  Ha- 
waiian Village  and  except  where  noted, 
all  functions,  including  convention  ses- 
sions, will  take  place  somewhere  in  these 
facilities.  The  National  Headquarters 
Office  will  be  located  in  the  Exhibit  Hall 
on  the  same  site. 

•  Convention  Corp.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Hawaiian  Regent  Hotel. 

•  The  Legion  Auxiliary  Headquar- 
ters Hotel  will  be  the  Sheraton  Waikiki. 

•  The  Eight  &  Forty  Headquarters 
Hotel  will  be  the  llikai  Hotel.  Aloha. 


National  Commander  Returns  from  Military/Diplomatic 


Pope  Paul  extends  hand  to  Cmdr  Matthews  as  Mrs.  Matthews  and  Papal  aide  look  on. 


Through  National  Commander  Joe  L. 
Matthews,  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI, 
has  tendered  special  blessings  to  Legion- 
naires around  the  world  from  the  Vati- 
can in  Rome. 

A  private  audience  with  Pope  Paul 
was  one  of  the  high  points  of  a  three 
week  tour  of  the  Middle  East  and  Eur- 
ope during  May  and  June  with  military/ 
diplomatic  briefings  and  visits  to  Legion 
activities  in  several  countries.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Matthews  and 
Legion  Nat'l  Director  of  Public  Rela- 


tions, James  C.  Watkins  and  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins. 

While  on  the  last  leg  of  his  journey 
in  Italy,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Matthews  met  with 
Department  of  Italy  Legionnaires  and 
with  U.  S.  Ambassador  John  A.  Volpe, 
a  life  member  of  the  Legion,  at  Villa  La 
Pariola,  where  the  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Volpe  hosted  a  reception  in  his  honor. 
The  new  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  Sixth 
Fleet,  Vice  Adm.  Daniel  J.  Murphy  and 
Mrs.  Murphy,  and  local  Italian  officials 
were  also  present. 


Briefing  Tour  of  Europe 

The  trip  began  on  May  21  with  a  five 
day  stay  in  Israel.  Here  the  Commander 
met  with  Michael  Elitzur  of  the  Israeli 
Foreign  Ministry  and  received  briefings 
from  Israeli  Deputy  Premier  Yigal  AUon 
and  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Lt.  Gen. 
David  Elazur.  The  party  visited  the  A'- 
lenby  Bridge  on  the  Jordanian  border 
and  various  military  units,  and  were 
feted  by  the  Israel  Veterans  Association. 

In  Paris,  a  reception  was  held  for  the 
National  Commander  and  for  visiting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  W.  Warner 
at  Pershing  Hall,  Paris  Legion  Post  1. 
The  Commander  participated  in  memo- 
rial ceremonies  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  at  the  Arch  of  Triumph 
and  the  Monument  of  the  Lafayette  Es- 
cadrille  and  attended  Memorial  Day 
services  at  the  American  Cathedral. 

From  Paris  the  group  went  to  Ger- 
many for  a  five  day  round  of  visits  with 
Legionnaires  in  Frankfurt,  Hanau,  Hei- 
delberg and  Kaiserslautern  as  well  as 
military  briefings  and  a  visit  with  patients 
at  the  U.  S.  130th  Station  Hospital. 

In  Athens,  Greece,  the  Nat'l  Cmdr 
met  with  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  Henry  Tasca,  and  received  a 
briefing  by  him  and  members  of  his  staff. 
The  Commander  also  placed  a  wreath 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Greek  Unknown  Sol- 
dier and  was  tendered  a  dinner  by  the 
Greek  Retired  Officers  &  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Ass'n. 
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Legion  Championship  Baseball 

The  American  Legion  Baseball  World 
Series  for  1973  will  be  held  Aug.  30- 
Sept.  3,  at  Bengal  Field,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Host  post  for  the  14-game,  two-losses- 
and-out  series  will  be  Lewis-Clark  Post 
13.  If  a  tie  results,  a  15th  game  will  be 
played  on  Sept.  4. 

Leading  up  to  the  World  Series  will  be 
elimination  tourneys  held  in  eight  re- 
gional cities  beginning  on  Aug.  22.  Here 
are  the  locations  and  the  names  of  host 


posts:  NORTHEASTERN  REGION- 
AL, Palmer  Field,  Middletown,  Ct., 
host,  Milardo-Wilcox  Post  75;  MID- 
ATLANTIC  REGIONAL,  Assunpink 
Park,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  host.  Mercer  Coun- 
ty American  Legion  Executive  Commit- 
tee; SOUTHEASTERN  REGIONAL. 
Newman  Park,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  host. 
Rowan  County  American  Legion  Base- 
ball Committee;  MIDSOUTH  RE- 
GIONAL, James  Gibson  Field,  Mc- 
Whorter  Park,   Longview,   Tx.,  host. 


Bernay  Camp  Post  140;  GREAT 
LAKES  REGIONAL,  Joe  Griffith  Field, 
Bartonville,  II.,  host.  Limestone  Post 
979;  CENTRAL  PLAINS  REGIONAL, 
Matson  Field,  Moorhead,  Mn.,  host, 
Melvin  E.  Hearl  Post  21;  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  REGIONAL,  Simplot 
Stadium,  Caldwell,  Id.,  host.  Greater 
Caldwell  Athletic  Round  Table,  Inc.; 
WESTERN  REGIONAL.  La  Palma 
Park,  Anaheim,  Ca.,  host,  Anaheim 
Post  72. 


Silver  Anniversary  for  the 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Bedside  Net- 
work of  the  Veterans  Hospital  Radio  & 
Television  Guild  was  born — the  brain- 
child of  a  singer  named  Jean  Tighe  who 
got  the  idea  following  an  evening  of 
singing  for  veterans  at  a  VA  hospital. 
She  had  just  left  the  building  when  she 
remembered  her  forgotten  sheet  music 
up  on  the  ward.  Returning,  she  saw  that 
the  patients  who  had  been  singing  along 
so  gaily  but  a  few  minutes  earlier  were 
now  staring  silently  at  the  ceiling.  Right 
then  she  knew  that  hospitalized  veterans 
needed  more  than  just  an  occasional  visit 
to  help  them  get  going.  Learning  that  VA 
hospitals  had  public  address  systems 
which  could  be  used  to  broadcast  re- 


Bedslde  Network,  Veterans  Hospital  Radio  &  Television  Guild 


corded  entertainment,  she  hashed  her 
idea  over  with  a  friend  in  the  broadcast- 
ing business,  the  late  A.  Carl  Rigrod,  and 
the  Guild  was  on  its  way.  With  others 
recruited  from  all  areas  of  the  entertain- 
ment world,  they  put  equipment,  scripts, 
and  people  with  a  lot  of  heart  together 
in  a  huge  organized  efl'ort  aimed  at  help- 
ing veterans  to  gain  self-confidence  by 
learning  to  entertain  themselves. 

Now  a  nationally  recognized  non- 
profit organization,  the  Bedside  Network 
schedules  weekly  hospital  trips  for  vol- 
unteers from  all  fields  of  entertainment 
and  communication  to  continue  this  un- 
usual form  of  therapy  that  encourages 
hospitalized  veterans  to  become  active 


participants  in  shows  and  broadcasts. 
The  Guild  provides  radio  scripts,  song- 
books,  tape  recorders,  record  players, 
and  other  recording  equipment  to  over 
105  of  the  VA's  hospitals  around  the 
nation.  Each  year  thousands  of  miles  are 
traveled  and  over  150,000  hours  are 
given  by  more  than  500  Bedside  Net- 
work volunteers  with  the  participation 
of  more  than  250,000  patients.  Though 
much  of  the  work  is  done  by  hundreds 
of  unknowns,  some  of  the  "big  names" 
of  show  business  such  as  Maurice  Evans, 
Garry  Moore,  Anne  Seymour,  Florence 
Henderson,  Gwen  Verdon,  Ed  Mc- 
Mahon  and  Howard  Cosell,  to  name  only 
a  few,  also  participate. 


Bedside  Network  volunteer  Hal  Godett  gets  laughs 
as  he  directs  VA  hospital  patients  in  a  show  script. 


Entertainer  Gwen  Verdon  chats  with  pa- 
tients after  a  hospital  taping  session. 


Volunteer  Terry  Murphy  got 
a  huge  smile  from  this  vet. 


Following  words  in  a  songbook  is  easy  with  someone  like 
Angela  Dipene  to  help  find  the  place  when  you  lose  it. 


Two  hospitalized  vets  study  up  on  their  parts  before  going 
on  the  "air"  with  a  script  supplied  by  the  Bedside  Network. 
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Flags  and  the  Legion 


Post  32,  Ariz.,  appreciates  flag  display. 


Ill  Stafford,  Ariz.,  Post  32  gave  a  spe- 
cial citation  of  appreciation  to  Gulf  Oil 
Co.  and  to  Frank  Perea,  a  Gulf  dealer. 
For  the  past  five  years,  a  15X25-l'oot 
flag  has  flown  from  atop  a  50-foot  pole 
at  the  Gulf  station  as  part  of  Gulf's 
patriotic  program  in  Arizona.  From  the 
left  are  John  Stebbins,  Post  Adjutant: 
Mr.  Perea;  Edwin  DeVaney,  then  Post 
Cmdr;  and  Bill  Peterson.  Gulf  Oil  rep- 
resentative. Spearheading  the  presenta- 
tion was  John  Sears,  Post  Americanism 
chairman. 


Gifts  from  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Co.  Council 


The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  County  Council 

of  the  Legion  has  presented  42  flags  in 
a  four-year  Show  Your  Colors  program. 
All  the  Hags  have  flown  over  the  capitol 
building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  were 
obtained  through  the  cooperation  of 
Congressmen  Clement  J.  Zablocki  and 
Henry  S.  Reuss. 

in  the  photo,  representatives  of  two 
organizations  that  make  a  practice  of 
flying  the  flag  are  shown  with  Miss  Edna 
Bahrs,  County  Council  Historian.  Ac- 
cepting a  flag  and  a  citation  (at  left)  is 
John  D.  Prentice,  president  of  The 
Capitol  Marine  Bank.  Accepting  for  the 
Peter  Cooper  Corp.  are  George  Wetzel 
and  LeRoy  Schmidt,  both  Past  Cmdrs 
of  Oak  Creek  Post  434.  Wetzel  is  the 
father  of  Medal  of  Honor  winner  Gary 
Wetzel. 

Post  367,  Scottsville,  N.Y.,  having 
made  available  flags  and  flag  kits  for 
years,  altered  its  service  somewhat.  The 


post  provided  a  complete  package  of  a 
2()-foot  heavy  flagpole,  halyard,  pulley, 
and  3X5  flag.  Work  crews  went  out  to 
homeowners  who  made  a  request.  The 
men  dug  a  hole,  poured  cement,  and  in- 
serted a  sleeve  for  the  pole.  When  the 
cement  set  in  a  day  or  two,  the  owner 
would  put  the  pole  in  place  and  fly  his 
flag.  On  just  two  Saturdays  the  post  crew 
installed  44  poles. 

In  appreciation  of  the  action  by  stu- 
dents of  Southside  J.H.S.  in  South  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  in  making  and  displaying  a 
sign  ("Thank  You,  Vets!"  American 
Legion  Magazine,  Feb.  1973,  p.  38), 
Congressman  T.J.  Dulski  arranged  to 
present  the  school  with  a  flag  that  had 
flown  over  the  nation's  capitol  on  Dec.  7, 
1972.  The  students  had  also  passed  out 
handbills  to  passers-by. 


Flag  shoulder  patches  from  Post  8,  Va. 


Flag  shoulder  patches  were  given  by 
Post  8,  South  Boston,  Va.,  to  members 
of  Boy  Scout  Troops  404  and  497.  In 
the  photo  A.L.  Reaves  pins  a  patch  on 
a  404  Scout  as  Legionnaire  Scoutmaster 
C.C.  Moore  looks  on. 

Post  227,  Totowa,  N.J.  presented  a 
flag  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nico  Otten,  visitors 
from  Eindhoven,  Holland,  and  members 
of  the  "101st  Airborne  Friends  in  Hol- 
land" who  brought  it  back  to  Holland 
to  be  used  in  memorial  services  every 
year  and  particularly  on  each  September 
18  to  commemorate  the  liberation  of 
Eindhoven  and  May  5  to  commemorate 
the  liberation  of  Holland  in  WW2. 


Post  42,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  presented  a 
troop  flag  to  its  Boy  Scout  Troop  42  at 
charter  ceremonies.  Holding  the  troop 
flag  are  Scoutmaster  Edward  Simms  and 
Scout  Steven  Wilbur.  Clarence  Mayer, 
then  PostCmdr,  and HubertSmithies,  then 
the  outgoing  Cmdr,  hold  the  post  flag. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  Legion  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  along 
with  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  other 
veterans  groups,  plans  to  build  a  me- 
morial chapel  near  the  new  entrance  to 
the  JelTerson  Barracks  Nat'l  Cemetery. 


Pennsylvania's  8th  District  Deputy  Cmdr 
V.  Mittleman  (left)  presents,  on  behalf 
of  the  District,  a  flag  to  Delaware  Co. 
Memorial  Hospital  ass't  administrator 
R.  Rhinehart  atop  hospital's  new  wing. 


The  Allegheny  County  (Pa.)  Legion 
raised  a  total  of  $4,125  for  the  March 
of  Dimes-Birth  Defect  Program.  The 
largest  contribution  was  $511  from 
White  Oak  Post  701.  In  the  photo  are 
W.E.  Gregory,  33rd  Dist.  Cmdr;  Co- 
chmn  J.W.  Streets,  Dist.  Finance  Off.; 
F.  Mullaney,  Post  701,  Co-chmn;  J.E. 
Long,  Co.  Sen.  VCmdr  &  Co.  MOD 
Project  head,  accepting  Post  70rs 
check;  and  J.  Mehaflfey,  Post  701. 


Penna.  Dollars  for  Birth  Defect  Program 


Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  a  special  proclamation,  has 
recognized  the  children  and  youth  pro- 
grams of  The  American  Legion  and  the 
Auxiliary  as  seeking  to  achieve  "a  square 
deal  for  every  child."  In  a  public  state- 
ment. Governor  Moore  pointed  out  that 
since  the  time  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary 
were  founded  they  have  devoted  much 
of  their  talent,  effort  and  finances  to  im- 
proving conditions  for  the  nation's  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

■ 

The  Iowa  Legion  has  dedicated  a  new 
Department  Hq  in  Des  Moines,  accord- 
ing to  Dep't  Cmdr  Leonard  Koessell  and 
Adjutant  Robert  White.  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
Dale  Renaud,  of  Bondurant,  was  chair- 
man for  the  dedication. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

In  a  joint  sports  venture  involving  the 
Downtown  Athletic  Club  of  New  York, 
N.Y.,  and  its  Legion  Post  1870,  and 
Football  Roundup  Magazine,  the  4th 
Annual  Exemplary  Awards  program  was 
given,   honoring   two  of  the  nation's 
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Grass  Seed  Is  For  The  Birds! 
Zoysia  Saves  Time,  Work  And  Money 

EARLY  FALL  SPECIAL!  ORDER  NOW 
AND  GET  UP  TO  200  PLUGS  FREE! 


Amazoy  Is  fhe  Trade  Mark  Regis  - 
tered  U.S.  Patent  Office  for  out 
Meyer   Z-52  Zoysia  Grass. 


By  Mike  Senkiw 
Agronomist 

Every  year  I 
see  people  pour 
more  and  more 
money  into  their 
lawns.  They  dig, 
fertilize  and 
lime.  They  rake 
it  all  in.  They 
scatter  their 
seed  and  roll  and 
water  it. 

Birds  love  it!  Seeds  which  aren't  washed 
away  by  rain  give  them  a  feast.  But  some  seed 
grows,  and  soon  it's  time  to  weed,  water  and 
mow,  mow  .  .  .  until  summer  comes  to  burn 
the  lawn  into  hay,  or  crabgrass  and  diseases 
infest  it. 

That's  what  happens  to  ordinary  grass,  but 
not  to  Zoysia. 

"MOWED  IT  2  TIMES,"  WRITES  WOMAN 

For  example,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Mitter  writes 
me  how  her  lawn  ".  .  .  is  the  envy  of  all 
who  see  it.  When  everybody's  lawns  around 
here  are  brown  from  drought  ours  just  stays 
as  green  as  ever.  I've  never  watered  it,  only 
when  I  put  the  plugs  in  .  .  .  Last  summer 
we  had  it  mowed  (2)  times.  Another  thing, 
we  never  have  to  pull  any  weeds — it's  just 
wonderful!" 

Wonderful?  Yes,  Zoysia  Grass  IS  wonder- 
ful! Plant  it  now  and  like  Mrs.  Mitter  you'll 
cut  mowing  by  2/3  .  .  .  never  have  another 
weed  problem  all  summer  long  the  rest  of 
your  life! 

And  from  Iowa  came  word  that  the  state's 
largest  Men's  Garden  Club  picked  a  Zoysia 
lawn  as  the  "top  lawn— nearly  perfect"  in 
its  area. Yet  this  lawn  had  been  watered  only 
once  all  summer  up  to  August ! 

These  represent  but  2  of  thousands  of 
happy  Zoysia  owners.  Their  experiences 
show  that  you,  too,  can  have  a  lawn  that 
stays  green  and  beautiful  thru  blistering 
heat,  water  bans — even  drought! 


CUTS  YOUR  WORK, 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Your  deep-rooted,  established 
Amazoy  lawn  saves  you  time  and 
money  in  many  ways.  It  never  needs 
replacement  .  .  .  ends  re-seeding 
forever.  Fertilizing  and  watering 
(water  costs  money,  too)  are  rarely 
if  ever  needed.  It  ends  the  need  for 
crabgrass  killers  permanently.  It 
cuts  pushing  a  noisy  mower  in  the 
blistering  sun  by  %. 

WEAR  RESISTANT 

When  America's  largest  Univer- 
sity tested  13  leading  grasses  for 
wear  resistance,  such  as  foot  scuff- 
ling, the  Zoysia  (matrella  and  ja- 
ponica  Meyer  Z-52)  led  all  others. 

Your  Amazoy  lawn  takes  such 
wear  as  cookouts,  lawn  parties,  lawn 
furniture,  etc.  Grows  so  thick  you 
could  play  football  on  it  and  not 
get  your  feet  muddy.  Even  if  chil- 
dren play  on  it,  they  won't  hurt  it 
— or  themselves. 

CHOKES  OUT  CRABGRASS 

Thick,  rich,  luxurious  Amazoy 
grows  into  a  carpet  of  grass  that 
chokes  out  crabgrass  and  weeds  all 
summer  long!  It  will  NOT  winter 
kill.  Goes  off  its  green  color  after 
killing  frost,  regains  fresh  new 
beauty  every  Spring — a  true  peren- 
nial! 

NO  NEED  TO  RIP  OUT 
PRESENT  GRASS 

Now's  the  time  to  order  your 
Zoysia  plugs — to  get  started  on  a 
lawn  that  will  choke  out  crabgrass 
and  weeds  all  summer  long  and  year 
after  year. 

Plug  it  into  an  entire  lawn  or  lim- 
ited "problem  areas".  Plug  it  into 
poor  soil,  "builder's  soil",  clay  or 
sandy  soils — even  salty,  beach  areas, 
and  I  guarantee  it  to  grow! 

PERFECT  FOR  SLOPES 

If  slopes  are  a  problem,  plug  in 
Amazoy  and  let  it  stop  erosion.  Or 
plug  it  into  hard-to-cover  spots,  play- 
worn  areas,  etc. 


PLUG  AMAZOY  INTO  OLD 
LAWN,  NEW  GROUND  OR 
NURSERY  AREA 

Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into  holes  in 
ground  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle.  Plant  1 
foot  apart,  checkerboard  style.  Every 
plug  3  sq.  inches. 

When  planted  in  existing  lawn  areas 
plugs  will  spread  to  drive  out  old,  un- 
wanted growth,  includng  weeds.  Easy 
planting   instructions  with  order. 

Your  Own  Supply  of  Plug  Transplants 

Your  established  turf  provides  you 
with  Zoysia  plugs  for  other  areas  as 
you  may  desire. 

NO  SOD,  NO  SEED 

There '.s  no  see<l  lhat  produces  winter-hartly 
Meyer  7,-52  Zoysia.  Grass  and  sod  or  ordinary 
grass  carries  with  it  the  same  problems  a.s 
seed — like  weeds,  di.seases,  frequent  mowing, 
burning  out.  etc.  That's  why  Amazoy  comes 
in  pre-cut  plugs  .  .  .  your  assurance  of  lawn 
success. 

Every  Plug 
Guaranteed  to  Grow 
In  Your  Area  *  In  Your  Soil 

•  \^  ON'T  WINTER  Kil  l,— has  sur- 
vived temperatures  30° below  zero! 

•  WON'T  HEAT  KILL — when  other 
grasses  burn  out,  Amazoy  remains 
green  and  lovely ! 

Every  plug  must  grow  within  45  days 
or  we  replace  it  free.  Since  we're  hardly 
in  business  for  the  fun  of  it,  you  know 
we  have  to  be  sure  of  our  product. 
Consider  the  time  and  money  you  invest 
in  your  lawn  and  it  doesn't  pay  to  struf;- 
gle  with  grass  that  burns  out  just  when 
you  want  it  most.  Order  Amazoy  now 
and  let  it  spread  into  thrillingly  beauti- 
ful turf! 


FREE 


Order  Now  For 
iarliest  Planting 
In  Your  Area 


UP 
TO 


200 
PLUGS 


For  Ordering  Early! 


ion  riiiEs  plus 

bonus  of  10.  TOTAL  R'5 
of  110  TLT'OS  " 


ion  plugs 
and  pluKKer. 
plus  iKinus 
of  20  rilKE 
TOTAL  120 

l-LUGS 


2nn  plugs 

and  plugger. 
plus  bonus 
of  25  FllEE 
TOTAL  225 
l.HGS^2„ 


liOO  plugs 
and  plufiger. 
plus  bonus 
of  r,n  FllEE 
TOTAL  350 
rLtTGS,j^„ 


1100  plugs 
and  plugger. 
plus  bonus 
of  2nn  VHEK 
TOTAL  1300 
rLUCS«-95 


39' 


Work  Less  •  Worry  Less  •  Spend  Less 

•  Easy  To  Plant,  Easy     •  Perfect  For  Problem  Areas 
To  Care  For  •  Chokes  Out  Crabgrass 

And  Your  Established  Amazoy  Laivn — 

•  Reduces  Mowing  ^       •  Stays  Green  Through  Droughts 

•  Resists  BJifiht.  Diseases*    Won't  Winter  Kill 
Anfl  Most  Insects  •  Laughs  At  Water  Bans 

No  Need  To  Rip  Out  Your  Present  Grass 
Plug  In  Amazoy 


_  _  _  __    ON  PATENTED 
OJIlfr    STEP-ON  PLUGGER, 
j\|iyr    OR  GET  IT  FREE 

■  ■  *■  WITH  LARGER 
ORDERS  OF  600  PLUGS  OR  MORE. 
A  growth-producing  2 -way  plug- 
ger that  saves  bending,  time, 
work.  Cuts  away  competing  growth 
at  same  time  it  digs  holes  for 
plugs.  Invaluable  for  transplanting. 
Rugged  yet  so  light  a  woman  can 
use  it. 


Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into 
holes  in  ground  like  a  cork 
in  a  bottle.  (Plant  1  foot 
apart,  checkerboard  style.) 
Easy  planting  instructions 
with  each  order. 

Order  now  for  Bonus  Plugs  and 
earliest  delivery  at  planting  time 
in  your  area.  Each  order  is 
shipped  the  same  day  as  taken 
from  the  soil,  shipping  charge  col- 
lect, via  most  economical  means. 


To:  Mr.  Mike  Senkiw,  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries,  Dept.  469 

6414  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21215 
Dear  Mr.   Senkiw:   Please   send   me  the  quantity  of  guaranteed 
Amazoy  as  checked  below: 


□  Full  Size 
Plugger  


195 


□  200  Plugs  plus  bonus 
of  20  FREE.  TOTAL  OF 
220  PLUGS  $1-j20 


□  100  Plugs  plus  bonus 
of  10.  TOTAL  110  SC95 
PLUGS   0 


□  200  Plugs  &  Plugger 
plus  bonus  of  25  FREE. 
TOTAL  225  $1  Q75 

PLUGS   lO 


□  100  Plugs  &  Plugger 
plus  bonus  of  20  FREE. 
TOTAL  OF  $095 
120  PLUGS   9 


□  300  Plugs  &  Plugger 
plus  bonus  of  50  PLUGS 
FREE.  TOTAL  $1775 
350  PLUGS   I  / 


□  1100  Plugs  &  Plugger  plus  bonus  of  200  plugs. 
TOTAL  1300  PLUGS  


^39 


95 


j  I  Enclose  $  Check. 

I  NAME  


M.O.. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


j^TATE  ZIP. 
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NEWS 

college  football  stars.  Penn  State  quarter- 
back. John  Hufnagel  and  Delaware  Univ. 
defensive  end  Joe  Carbone,  both  All- 
Americas,  were  given  awards  by  the 
magazine's  publisher.  Adrian  Lopez. 
■ 

Gibraltar  Post  326  (Prudential  Insurance 
Co.).  Newark,  N.J.,  marked  Child  Wel- 
fare Month  (April)  with  a  trading  stamp 
collection  drive.  All  stamps  collected 
were  cashed  in  to  provide  summer  fun 
for  retarded  children. 

■ 

Post  303,  Fridley,  Minn.,  sponsors  a 
citizenship  class  on  Saturdays  at  the  post 
home  to  help  aliens  prepare  for  citizen- 
ship examinations.  Held  since  1958,  the 
free  classes  in  American  history  and 
government  have  aided  close  to  200  per- 
sons in  becoming  citizens.  The  classes 
are  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  run  for 
about  10  weeks.  At  1 1  a.m.  the  Auxiliary 
serves  coffee.  According  to  Henry  Peter- 
son, chairman  of  the  classes,  the  project 
was  the  idea  of  Miles  Ludwig,  deceased, 
ex-Fridley  civil  defense  director. 


to  each  of  two  high  schools  for  student 
assistance.  The  post  also  gave  two  $50 
bonds  and  two  $25  bonds,  silver  medals, 
and  certificates  to  essay  contest  winners. 


Pres.  Nixon  gets  Legion's  Hague  award. 

The  American  Legion's  most  important 
annual  maritime  award,  the  Robert  L. 
Hague  American  Legion  Merchant  Ma- 
rine trophy,  was  presented  to  President 
Nixon  in  a  brief  ceremony  in  the  Oval 
Office  at  the  White  House.  The  award 
recognized  the  far-reaching  eflfects  of 
the  Administration-sponsored  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  In  the  photo,  with 
the  President  (from  the  left)  are  Walter 
■Vaughn,  Cmdr,  Robert  L.  Hague  Marine 
Industries  Post  1242  of  New  York  City; 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  N.Y.;  and 
James  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Legion's 
Nat'!  Security/ Foreign  Relations  Div. 
■ 

Post  1001,  Scotia,  N.Y.,  sponsors  a  pro- 
gram of  occupational  therapy  for  all 
veterans,  designed  to  help  them  upgrade 
themselves  in  their  particular  skills,  ad- 
just to  the  demands  of  present-day 
society,  or  readjust  to  civilian  life. 
■ 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Post  1011  gives  scholar- 
ships as  follows:  Two  nurses  and  a  phy- 
sician's helper  ($400  each);  two  high 
school  students  ($200  each);  and  $200 


zens  Center  for  five  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week.  The  hall  was  carpeted  and 
painted  inside  through  a  grant  from  the 
Nevada  Div.  for  Aging  Services.  In- 
stalled were  a  new  pool  table,  hot  water 
heater,  electric  heater,  refrigerator  and 
new  windows.  AARP  members  donated 
a  color  TV.  The  hall  already  had  a 
piano.  A  donated  cooler  will  be  installed 
in  time  for  hot  weather.  There  have  been 
many  donations  of  used  furniture.  Pro- 
grams presently  active  at  the  Center  in- 
clude recreation,  information  and  re- 
ferral, and  telephone  reassurance. 


Post  6,  Philippines,  gives  ROTC  awards. 

Carabao  Post  6,  Philippines,  presented 
Legion  gold  medals  with  certificates  dur- 
ing the  ROTC  WATC  Graduation  Rite 
at  Luzonian  Univ.,  Lucena  City.  In  the 
photo,  Post  Cmdr  Andres  Bernardo,  Jr., 
gives  the  award  to  Cadette  Cbl  Marie 
Cris  y  Alvarez. 

■ 

Post  84,  Aurora,  III.,  staged  a  Memorial 
Day  Concert  at  which  its  80-piece  band 
played,  admission  was  charged,  and  the 
proceeds  were  distributed  through  the 
A.L.  Hospital  Rehabilitation  Canteen 
Fund  for  use  by  veterans  of  all  wars. 


Aviators  Post  743,  New  York:  valor  award 

Aviators  Post  743,  New  York,  N.Y.,  at 

its  annual  Valor  Award  Dinner,  gave 
Gold  Medals  for  conspicuous  acts  or 
valor  in  or  out  of  combat  to:  Capt.  Ken- 
neth Landon  (Army,  at  left  in  photo, 
receiving  award  from  Maj.  Gen.  William 
Maddox,  Jr.);  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  F.  Mudd 
(Air  Force);  and  Capt.  Thomas  Mc- 
Donald (Marine  Corps).  Special  awards 
were  presented  to  three  WWl  pilots. 
Co-chairmen  of  the  dinner  were  Maj. 
Gen.  Clayton  Stiles  (USAF,  Ret.),  a  past 
commander,  and  1st  vice  cmdr  Edward 
Bond.  Post  Commander  is  Edward  Mc- 
Carthy. 

■ 

Post  23,  Caliente,  Nev.,  has  donated  the 
use  of  its  Legion  Hall  for  a  Senior  Citi- 


In  New  Hartford,  N.Y.:  a  missile  marker 

Post  1376,  New  Hartford,  N.Y.,  asked 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  discarded 
missile  to  use  as  an  identification  symbol 
for  its  new  post  rooms.  Through  a  mis- 
understanding, the  post  almost  wound  up 
with  an  80-foot  rocket  instead.  Eventu- 
ally, the  post  was  invited  to  look  over 
some  discarded  items  at  Grifiiss  AFB, 
Rome,  and  selected  a  missile-type  unit 
called  a  Pod.  The  Riggalls  Construction 
Co.,  as  a  favor  to  the  post,  moved  the 
1 3-foot-long,  300-pound  unit  to  the  top 
of  the  post  home. 

■ 

Post  374,  Berkley,  Mich.,  gave  $550  to 
the  mayor  of  the  city  to  be  used  to  out- 
fit a  room  in  the  new  Community  Center 
Building  known  as  The  American  Legion 
Room. 

■ 

Army  Sgt.  Gerald  Rudnick  (right  in 
photo)  was  honored  by  his  post.  Post  14, 
Jamestown,  N.D.,  for  having  rescued  a 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

145th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  A  (Korea  Feb.  25, 
1953) — Need  information  from  any  comrades 
who  recall  that  Alfred  E.  Stapleton  suffered 
from  frostbite  in  Heart  Break  Ridge  area  in 
Korea  after  having  fallen  from  jeep  into 
river.  Write:  "CD181,  American  Legion  Mag- 
azine. 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019" 

6th   Inf   Reg't   (Berlin,   Germany  1948-56)— 

Need  information  from  Comrade  Davis  and 
other  comrades  of  Carlus  E.  Thomas  to  back 
his  claims  that  he  had  arthritic  pains  in 
service.  Write  "CD  180,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  thf  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 
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A  ribbon-cutting  and  dedication  marked 
tlie  opening  of  tlie  new  home  of  Post  83, 
Lockport,  La.  It  measures  100  X  70  feet. 
Dep't  Cmdr  Joiin  Guirovich  was  speaker. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  formerly  a  Massa- 
chusetts Governor  and  United  States 
Senator,  who,  in  his  American  Legion 
uniform,  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
Memorial  Day  Services  in  Newton, 
Mass.  He  hasn't  missed  this  program 
since  he  was  discharged  from  the  service 
after  the  end  of  WWl.  He  was  chief  of 
staflf  for  this  year's  parade  and  principal 
speaker  at  the  cemetery,  declaring  that 
in  the  past  12  months  "the  world  has  be- 
come more  peaceful." 


Jamestown,  N.D.,  post  honors  rescuer. 

four-year-old  boy  from  a  burning  house. 
Post  Cmdr  Bob  Radtke  is  at  left.  Rud- 
nick  entered  the  house,  dropped  to  the 
floor,  and,  guided  by  the  child's  crying, 
found  the  youngster  and  carried  him  to 
safety. 

■ 

Forty  patients  from  Allen  Park,  Mich., 
VA  Hospital  were  guests  of  Allen  Park 
Post  409  for  dinner,  entertainment  and 
bingo. 


The  Golden  Agers  of  Post  132,  New  Ulm, 
Minn.,  were  honored  by  the  post  at  a  54th 
anniversary  party.  Shown  here  with  the 
oldtimers  are  Post  Cmdr  James  Zupfer 
and  2nd  District  Cmdr  Leroy  Luitjens,  of 
Luverne  (standing  at  left),  and  Dep't  Cmdr 
Glenn   Nielson,  of  Wheaton  (at  right). 


Dep't  of  Pennsylvania  presented  to  the 
Lebanon  VA  Hospital  two  color  TV  sets. 
With  the  TVs  in  the  background,  from  the 
left  are  Arthur  Heilman,  Legion  VChmn, 
Hospital  Entertainment;  Harry  Flussi, 
Hospital  Director;  and  the  Legion  Dep't 
Cmdr,  David  T.  Minto,  Sr. 


Fort  Hamilton  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.)  Post  27 

gave  to  VA  Hospital  a  projector,  which 
deals  with  preventive  dentistry,  mouth 
hygiene  while  dental  patients  are  in  wait- 
ing room,  and  has  been  called  a  painless 
method  of  dental  education. 


At  Education  Center  for  Youth,  Newark, 
N.J.,  a  citizenship  award  goes  to  student 
Geraldine  Merritt,  presented  by  Joe 
Quade,  school  awards  chmn,  Gibraltar 
Post  326  (Prudential  Insur.  Co.).  This 
was  12th  such  award  made  at  the  school. 


Mrs.  Douglas  MacArthur,  honored  by 
the  USO  as  Woman  of  the  Year  at  an 
awards  luncheon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
New  York.  The  American  Legion  was 
represented  by  a  table  of  hospitalized 
war  veterans  and  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  James 
F.  O'Neil,  publisher  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine.  Proceeds  of  the 
luncheon  went  to  the  USO. 

■ 

Frank  C.  Bottigliero,  of  Chicago,  III., 
who  resigned  June  I  as  Legion  State 
Director  of  Veterans  Affairs  &  Rehabili- 
tation. He  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. For  several  years  he  has 
served  the  Department  as  housing  chair- 
man for  the  Dep't  Convention,  which  he 
will  do  for  the  '73  convention. 


A  Great  buy  for  Investment  Collectors  &  Hobbyists! 

The  1972  Gold  Plated 
Eisenhower  Dollar 


''Electroplated  with  genuine  24-Karat  Gold — 
Never  Before  Available! 
FIRST  TIME  OFFERED!  the  first  dollar  coin  minted 
in  years  —  the  dramatic  Eisenhower  Dollar  —  now 
takes  on  increased  value!  A  limited  number  have 
been  electroplated  with  genuine  24-karat  gold  and 
will  be  released  to  the  public  for  the  first  time, 
adding  to  its  already  magnificent  beauty  and 
value  and  transforming  it  into  a  family  heirloom. 

ALREADY  SCARCE!  You  know  how  few  Eisenhower 
dollars  are  around  to  begin  with  —  they're  almost 
impossible  to  come  by,  yet  they  were  recently 
minted!  So  you  can  readily  see  how  treasured  the 
brilliantly  gold-plated  version  will  shortly  become. 
Birthdays,  graduations  .  .  .  there  are  so  many  occa- 
sions when  a  gift  of  this  significance  is  so  thoughtful 

Available  also  as  DISTINCTIVE  JEWELRY!  Eisenhower 
Dollar  dazzles  the  eye  as  a  stunning  necklace;  or  sus 
pended  from  an  antique  mesh  bracelet,  or  on  a  sturdy  link 
"rope"  key  chain.  Each  is  highly  unique  for  yourself  or  as  a 
gift.  Necklace  is  $6.98,  Bracelet  and  Key  Chain  are  $4.98  each. 


ONLY 
$300 


(The  Eisenhower  Dollar  .  .  .  commemorates  Amer-  hovering  over  the  lunar  surface.  A  stirring  tribute 

lea's  great  General  and  34th  President  and  im-  to  Eisenhower  and  the  U.S.  space  achievement, 

mortalizes  the  historic  announcement  "The  Eagle  now/  made  even  more  valuable  and  striking  with 

has  landed"  by  depicting  the  American  eagle  24-karat  gold  electroplating. 

 MAIL  10  DAY  NO-RISK  COUPON  TODAY!  

GREENLAND  STUDIOS,  3704  Greenland  BIdg.,  Miami,  Fla.  33054 


Enclosed  is  check  or  m.o.  for  $_ 


_Gold  plated  "Ike"  dollar(s)  #12221  @  $3  ea.  plus 
,        451;  post.  &  hand!. 

I   Walnut-finished  Display  Frame  #13568  —  protects 

"Ike"  dollars  @  $2.98  plus  450  post.  &  handl. 
I    Also  Available  (not  shown) 

'   Necklace(s)  #13659  @  $6.98 

I   Key  Chain(s)  #13657  @  $4.98 

I   Bracelet(s)  #13658  @  $4.98 

I   Uncirculated  Coin  Set  (#010319)  @  $5.98  includ- 

I        ing  penny,  nickel,  dime,  quarter  and  scafce  Ken- 

Lnedy  half  dollar. 
Add  45C  postage  &  handling  each 


(Florida  residents  please  add  4%  sales  tux.) 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE  

□  SAVE  9Q«. 

postage 


.ZIP- 


Order  any  2  of  above  and  we  pay 
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DEATHS 


Edward  F.  McGinnis,  a  distinguished 
Legionnaire.  June  20th  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  served  The 
American  Legion  in  many  capacities  and 
was  its  National  Director  of  Public  Re- 
lations from  1949  to  1954  and,  sub- 
sequently, a  member  of  the  National 
Legislative  Commission.  He  was  a  native 
of  Chicago  and  became  Cook  County 
Commander  of  the  Legion,  which  he 
joined  following  his  army  service  in 
World  War  L  In  World  War  II  he  was 
a  Commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Mr. 
McGinnis  had  an  active  career  in  public 
life  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
minority  counsel  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
He  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  that  created  the 
committee.  In  1947-49  he  was  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  later  was 
named  to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  From  1954  to  1966 
he  was  Vice  President  of  Joseph  E. 
Seagrams  &  Sons  and  held  membership 
in  the  Seagrams  Post  of  New  York  City. 
■ 

Hicffh  P.  Haugherty,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  who  attended  the  St.  Louis 
Caucus.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Founders  Society  and  a  past  president  of 
NADHAL  (Dep't  Historians). 

■ 

June  W.  Valiant,  in  Denver,  Colo,  a  re- 
tired field  representative  of  the  Legion. 
He  was  with  the  Nat'l  Organization  from 
1929  until  his  retirement  in  1962.  He 
served  as  a  Dep't  Service  Officer  in  1 963- 
64  and  in  1967-72. 

■ 

A.J.  Hopkins,  in  Carlsbad,  Calif.;  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  Wisconsin  Le- 
gion, he  served  as  alternate  Nat'l  Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman  in  1950-52. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

South  West  Little  Rock  Post  342. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Bad  Kreuznach  Post 
17,  Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany;  Gray- 
Randall  Post  293  Blue  Mound.  111.; 
Larry  Roman  Memorial  Post  497,  Pater- 
son,  N.J.  and  Suffolk  County  Police  Post 
1878,  Suffolk,  N.Y. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Charles  W.  Luster,  Robert  A.  Morris,  Delos  B. 
Nelson,  Jesse  A.  Udall  and  A.  Ellis  Weech  (all 
1973)  Post  32,  Safford,  Ariz. 

Ernest  E.  McAvan,  Rudy  Meger  {both  1973), 
Oscar  Campbell  (1S72),  Michael  Michelle  and 
Albert  H.  Steffens  (both  1968)  Post  72,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

Robert  A.  Wiens  and  Louise  F.  Wiens  (both 
1973)  Post  104,  Vallejo,  Calif. 


 "'^Mji"""""'            \'  1^ 

Post  382,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  honored  four 
50-year  Legionnaire  members  at  a  dinner 
at  the  post  home  attended  by  Nat'l  Vice 
Cmdr  DonaidGruenbaum  (third  from  left). 
From  left  are  W.  A.  Howe,  50  years;  Ralph 
Stearns,  53  years;  Gruenbaum;  Dr.  Evan 
Basinger,  52  years;  Dr.  Byron  Herring, 
53  years;  and  Post  382  Cmdr  Tom  Foltz. 


A.  Frank  Ferrari  (1973)  Post  113,  Napa,  Calif. 

Theodore  R.  McGill  (1973)  Otto  H.  Sievers, 
John  its.  Sweanv  and  John  C.  Beldon  (all  1969) 
Post  208,  Dixon,  Calif. 

Arnold  Sabin  (1973)  Post  622,  Chatsworth, 
Calif. 

Forest  T.  Gordon,  Tasso  Rossisi,  Corey  M. 
Henriksen,  Jack  Hogan  and  Whittier  B.  Brown 

(all  1973)  Post  106,  Apalachicola,  Fla. 

Frank  C.  Young,  Sr.  (1972)  Post  24,  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

John  B.  Berrigan,  H.D.  Bryant,  Leo  W.  Burk, 
Robert  B.  Burnisojtj  and  Rollo  A.  Burrus  (all 
1969)  Post  210,  Dafiville,  111. 

John  W.  Schmit  (1963),  Oren  Stevens  (1971), 
Philip  Smith  and  Keith  Cassello  (both  1973) 
Post  949.  Chicago,  111. 

Marshall  (Mike)  Taylor  (1962)  and  Harold  J. 
Wicklunk  (1968)  Post  94,  Cadillac,  Mich. 

Anthony  Minichelli,  Sr.  and  Cristino  Peluso 
(both  1973)  Post  354,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ernest  Apel  and  Gilbert  J.  Amsler  (both 
1973)  Po.st  302,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Willie  Bolanovich,  Edward  W.  Dowd,  Dennis 
J.  Kelley  and  James  E.  Renick  (all  1973)  Post 
572,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  Kenneth  Edwards,  Horace  Morison,  Sr., 
Charles  G.  O'Connor,  Albert  C.  Popple  and 
Sara  Seccombe  (all  1973)  Post  5,  Peterborough, 
N.H. 

Salvatore  De  Palma,  Carl  K.  Hodum  and 
Albert  M.  Verile  (all  1973)  Post  136,  Lodi,  N.J. 

Clayton  Petty  (1971),  William  Bucina, 
Michael  Buff,  Louis  Buyatt  and  Robert  Cissna 

(all  1973)  Post  165,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Alex  Brianik  (1973)  Post  249,  Parsippany, 
N.J. 

Edward  F.  Sadlowski  (1973)  Post  359,  Passaic, 
N.J. 

Walter  A.  Schoeller  and  Edward  F.  Skiba 

(both  1973)  Post  414,  Trenton,  N.J. 

James  L.  Parcell  and  Joseph  J.  Monroe  (both 
1972)  Post  106,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Herbert  Diller  (1973)  Post  118,  Woodhaven, 
N.Y. 

Arthur  N.  Garden  (1971)  Post  298,  Elmhurst, 
N.Y. 

Clarence  Hyde,  Norman  F.  Johnson,  Ralph 

G.  Keopka,  Charles  M.  Thompson  and  Cecil  J. 
Weatherup  (all  1973)  Post  327,  Westfield,  N.Y. 

John  Cowhig,  Dominick  Fiordelesi,  Dome- 
nick  Crescimanno,  Thomas  Hadler.  James  Hel- 
bock  (all  1973)  Post  573,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Frank  N.  Tucker  (1972)  and  George  C.  Fahl- 
busch  (1973)  Post  1050,  Mineola,  N.Y. 

Alexander  D.  Bagley,  Raymond  J.  Bahl,  Earl 

H.  Bare,  John  H.  Boles  and  Eugene  J.  Brady 
(all  1972)  Post  507,  Norwood,  Pa. 

H.  Earl  Wentzel,  William  R.  Blair  (all  1973) 
Post  844,  Eddystone,  Pa.  19013 

Otto  J.  Zeek  (deceased),  Bert  A.  Richardson, 
Dr.  Charles  Robeson,  W.H.  Shaffer,  and  Fred 
J.  Schrader  (all  1972)  Post  7,  Huron,  So.  Dak. 

Harry  Leisinger,  Fred  Lindroth,  Louis  Miller, 
William  Morrison  and  Herman  Rothans  (all 
1972)  Post  62,  Humboldt,  So.  Dak. 

Stanley  Byington,  Ray  J. A.  Grey,  Lawrence 
E.  McShane,  Francis  L.  Kilbourn  and  Earl  Siple 
(all  1974)  Post  19,  Bristol,  Ver. 

Clarence  G.  Stone,  Herman  Haaker,  John 
Taylor,  Wm.  C.  Hackbarth  and  Clarence  W. 
Treutel  (all  1972)  Post  173,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Gerald  R.  McDonald  (1973)  Post  498,  Wood, 
Wis. 


Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019." 

On  a  comer  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars  write  person  whose  address  is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addi-essed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 


ARMY 

1st  Convalescent  Hosp — (Sept.)  Carroll  Bryan, 

Rt.  #4  Box  164,  Jefferson,  Iowa  50129 
1st  Special  Serv  Force— (Aug.)  E.  Hoskin,  1096 

Victoria  Ave.,  St.  Lambert  (Montreal),  Que- 
bec, Canada 
3rd  Cav  Gp  3rd  &  43  RCN  Sqns— (Sept.)  Jim 

Reilly,  10256  S.  Albany,  Chicago,  111.  60642 
3rd  Reg't  (The  Old  Guard,  Minnesota  Chap)— 

(Sept.)  Joseph  Nicosia,  Sr.,  1864  Carol  Lane, 

West  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55118 
4th  Inf,  Co  M.  (Alaska,  WW2)— (Sept.)  Wesley 

Jamieson,  327  20th  Ave.  No.,  East  Grand 

Forks,  Minn.  56721 
5th  Arm'd  Div  (WW2,  Midwest)— (Sept.  Mrs. 

Roberc  Moritz,  505  Milan  Ave.,  Ravenna,  Neb. 
5th  Div— (Aug.)  Charles  Folisi,  2326  N.  Melvina 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60639 
5th    Medical    Bn    (WW2)— (Sept.)  Raymond 

Carlson,  1137  Kay  Parkway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
6th   Port   Hq   TC— (Sept.)    George   Hume,  9 

Duncan  Rd.,  Rumford,  R.I.  02916 
7th   Field    Art'y— ( Sept. )    Warren   Plude,  19 

Welch  Dr.,  Enfield,  Conn.  06082 
8th  Airborne  hanger  Co.— (Sept.)  Nick  Tisak, 

Box  463,  Rochester,  Pa.  1,5074 
9th  Reg't  (WWl  &  2  &  Korea)— (Sept.)  William 

Brickwedell,  151  Mountaindale,  Rd.,  Yonkers, 

N.Y. 10710 

17th  Sig  Oper  Bn— (Sept.)  E.  Hofmeister,  710 
Crown  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.  18505 

18th  CAC,  Fort  Stevens,  Ore— (Sept.)  Chas. 
Justus,  625  Yaronia  Dr.,  Columbus,  O.  43214 

18th  Eng  Rwy  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Kenneth  Mulli- 
gan, 919  Fawcett  Ave.,  Apt.  1107,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  98402 

18th  Repair  Squd — (Aug.)  Charles  Niewahner, 

Main  &  Floral,  Elsmere,  Ky.  41018 
21st  Ord  MM  Co— (Sept.)  William  Koryak,  1919 

Pallas  Ave.,  No.  Braddock,  Pa.  15104 
30th  Div  ivii*  Co— (^>ept.)   L.  luimilton,  2439 

Gayland  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32218 
31st  Rwy  Eng  (AEF)— (Sept.)  K.  Nelson,  2521 

3rd  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mon.  59401 
32nd  Div  (WWl  &  2)— (Sept.)  Raymond  Arnold, 

732  Martha  Dr.,  Franklin,  O.  45005 
34th  Div— (Sept.)  Jack  Yepsen,  P.O.  Box  616, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50303 
35th  Div.— (Sept.)  Raymond  Vaughn,  P.O.  Box 

4022,  Topeka,  Kan.  66604 
38th  Reg't,  Co  A  (ETO)— (Aug.)  Charles  Reber. 

236  N.  Franklin  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 
40th  Div    (Korean  War)— (Sept.)    Ed  Lown, 

Maybrook,  N.Y.  12543 
40th  Eng— (Sept.)  Mrs.  Del  Byrnes,  3073  Fire- 
stone Dr.,  Sterling  Hts.,  Mich.  48077 
51st  Pioneer  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  W.  Robinson, 

14  Forest  Rd.,  Delmar,  N.Y.  12054 
52nd  Eng  RTC  (WWl)— (Sept.)  A.  Schill,  A-276- 

739  Revere  Rd.,  Yeadon,  Pa.  19050 
54th  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Oscar  Bohman, 

1505— 37th  St.,  Rock  Island,  111.  61201 
54th   Sig   Bn   (WW2)— (Sept.)    R.  Hardwick, 

8713  Garibaldi,  San  Gabriel,  Cal.  91775 
55th  Arm'd  Inf  Bn,  Co  B— (Sept.)  Gene  Foster, 

1401-17th  Ave.,  Eldora,  Iowa  50627 
56th   Reg't    CAC    (WWl)— (Sept.)  Archibald 

Merriam,    16    Vanderbilt    Ave.,  Rowayton, 

Conn.  06853 

70th  Eng  Lt  Ponton  Co— (Sept.)  David  Russell, 
51  S.  Lippincott  Ave.,  Maple  Shade,  N.J.  08052 

74th  Inf,  Co  F.  &  188th  Inf,  Hq  Co— (Sept.) 
Joseph  Silbert,  1245  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14213 

81st  Div  All  322nd  Inf,  Reg't  and  2nd  Bn— 
(Sept.)  Morris  Lewis,  200  Randolph  Rd., 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20904 

87th  Div,  (WWl  &  2)— (Sept.)  Gladwin  Pas- 
cuzzo,   12840  Wilfred   Ave.,   Detroit,  Mich. 

91st  Chem  Mortar  Bn — (Sept.)  Dominic  Fanelli, 
777  Grant  St.,  Hazleton.  Pa.  18201 

91st  Chem  Mortar  Co — (Sept.)  Adam  Repsher, 
13  Musconetcong  Ave.,  Stanhope,  N.J.  07874 

98th  Chem  Composite  Co — (Sept.)  Earl  Wick- 
man,  516  Virginia,  Alma,  Mich.  48801 

100th  Div— (Sept.)  Anthony  Tom,  136  Grand 
View  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06606 

100th  Gen  Hosp — (Sept.)  Mrs.  Joann  Gruendler, 
4322  Herrick  Lane,  Madison,  Wis.  53711 

101st  MP  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  John  Babian, 
1117  No.  Baldwin  Dr.,  No.  Massapequa,  N.Y. 

103rd  Medical  Bn  &  Reg't— (Sept.)  Robert  Gold- 
smith,  37   Farmbrook  Dr.,   Levittown,  Pa. 

104th  Cav— (Sept.)  R.  Moyer,  2860  N.  Progress 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110 

107th  Inf  (7th  Reg't)— (Sept.)  Major  William 
Rasp,  \43  Park  Ave.,  NYC,  N.Y.  10021 

108th  Inj',  Hq  Co  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Fred  Gylfe, 
3314  W   68th  St.,  Apt.  222,  Scottsdale,  Ariz, 
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SUPER  CONTROL  THAT  REALLY  SLIMS  YOU ! 

Look  Slimmer 
instantlyl 


ZIP  AWAY 
STOMACH 
BULGE  & 
SUPPORT 
YOUR  BACK! 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN 
THE  WORLD  OF  SUPPORT 


DELUXE 

STYLE 

2191 


INSTANT  BACK  SUPPORT 
PLUS  STOMACH  CONTROL 

Lightweight!  Quality  elastic  guaranteed 
to  trim  inches  off  waist,  hips,  and  lower 
back  in  complete  comfort  as  it  relieves 
fatigue,  restores  health,  retains  vitality. 
Gently  grips  lower  back  where  firm  sup- 
port is  necessary  AND  holds  stomach  in, 
flat  &  firm.  Never  slides  or  rides.  Won't 
bind  or  sag  even  at  fly  front  pouch. 
(80%  Nylon,  20%  Dupont  Spandex.) 

FAMOUS  ONLY  $7.99  2  for  $14.99 

SO  EASY  TO  ORDER-SIZES  AT  WAIST 
SMALL  30-32,  MEDIUM  34-36,  LARGE  38-40,  X  LARGE  42-44,  XX  LARGE  46-48 


Deluxe  supporter  on  a  grand  new  scale. 
Superior  craftsmanship  in  the  finest 
TRU  HEALTH®  tradition.  Created  of 
featherweight  Superskin®  hi-count 
p-o-w-e-r  elastic  (87%  Nylon/13% 
Dupont  Lycra®).  Precision  treatments  for 
maximum  support,  all  around,  all  the 
time!  Incomparable  fit,  comfort,  quality, 
and  craftsmanship.  Introductory  offer— 

DELUXE  ONLY  $9.99  2  for  $18.50. 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE- 
I  30-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE!  

JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd., 
Dept.  AK-92,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 

□  HIGH  WAIST  CONTROL  BRIEF  @  $7.99 
plus  80c  postage  and  handling. 
SAVEI  Order  TWO  for  only  $14.99  plus 
$1.00  postage  and  handling. 
SAVE  MORE!  Order  THREE  for  only 
$19.99  plus  $1.50  postage  and  handling. 
Deluxe  Model  @  $9.99  plus  $1.00  post- 
age and  handling. 

SAVE!  Order  TWO  Deluxe  Models  @ 
$18.50  plus  80c  postage  and  handling. 

SPECIFY  WAIST  SIZE   

Enclosed  is  □  check  or  □  money  order 

for  total  of  $  

N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax. 


CORP.  25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-32,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 
Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 


-ZIP- 


Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1973  
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lO'tlh  Kng,  Co  B  (WWl )— ( Aug. )  H.  Seymour, 

610  Kilpiiti  ick  Bldg.  Oni;ih:i.  Neb.  68102 
110th  Field  Arfy.  Bat  A  ( WW2)— ( Sept.  I  Hank 

Crnwford.  1820  E.  32nd  St..  Biiltimore,  Md, 
until  Eiig  (WWD— (Sept.l  Glen  McCool,  1820 

E.  Svcaniore  St..  Kokonio,  Ind.  46901 
lUth  Evai-  Hosp— (Sept.)  Harris  Holtzapple.  206 

W.  High  St.,  Red  Lion.  Pa.  17n.'56 
114tli  Gen  Hosp— (Sept.l   Nick  Merenick,  323 

Park  Ave..  Warren,  Pa.  16365 
115th  Inf  Reg't,  Cannon  Co.,  (WW2)— (Sept.) 

Wavne  Rankin,  132  Old  Indiana  Rd.  Homer 

City,  Pa.  15748 
124th  Eng  Bn,  Co  B— (Sept.)  Cha.s  Roadcap, 

1490  Nantucket  Rd.,  Venice,  Fla.  33595 
1271h  Inf,  Co  L— (Sept.)  Merrald  Haag,  106  E. 

Riverview  Dr.,  Jefferson,  Wis.  53549 
128th  Int.  Co  A  (WWl)— ( Sept. )  Henry  Buelow, 

331  Warren  Ave..  Reedsburg,  Wis.  53959 
i:i2nd    AAA   Gun   Bn    (WW2)— ( Sept.)  Dave 

Dodson,  29  Bridle  Path  Lane,  Feasterville, 

Pa.  19047 

1.32nd  Inf  Keg't  (WW2)— (Sent.)  E.  Ozzie.  7925 

N.  Lincoln  Ave..  Skokie,  111.  60076 
1.34th  Inf.  Co  F  ( WWl )—( Sept . )  Earl  Fauver, 

408  N.  10th  St.,  Wymore,  Neb.  68466 
135th  Comb  Eng  WW2)— (Sept.)  John  Dwyer, 

95  E.  24th  St.,  Huntington  Sta.,  N.Y.  11746 
135th.  126th  Eng  Comhat  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.) 

Blackie  Batiste.  108  Pratt  St..  Avon.  Mass. 
137th  Inf.  Co  B  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Floyd  McGehe, 

406  New  Jersey  Ave..  Holton.  Kan.  66436 
137th  Ord  Maint  Bn— (Sept.)  Glenn  Gregg,  250 

Ramsey.  N.E.,  Cleveland.  Tenn.  37311 
139th  Rc'g't.  Co  A  (WWD— (Sept.)  John  Wade, 

1320  W.  1st,  Coffevville,  Kan.  67337 
148th  Arm'd  Sig  Co — (Sept.)  George  L'Homme, 

565  Boswell  Ave..  Norwich,  Conn.  06360 
1.50th  Inf— (Sept.)  Dana  Hamilton,  Box  8761, 

S.  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
151st  &  175th  Field  Arfy  Bns— (Sept.)  Leon 

Spittle,  4511  Russell  Ave,  No.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  .55412 

158th  Ret  (Bushmasters)— (Sept.)   Ken  Sipes, 

713  Erie  Dr..  Tempe,  Ariz.  85282 
160th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Frank  Nosan,  Jr.. 

5001  N.  Utah,  Okla.  City,  Okla.  73112 
164th  Inf,  Co  I  (O'Seas  1917)— (Sent.)  Pudyard 

Beiling,  304  No.  8th  St.,  Wahpeton,  N.D.  58075 
204th  Ca  (AA)— (Aug.)  Everette  Bonnette.  3012 

Drexel  St.,  Shreveport,  La.  71108 
206th  Coast  Art'y  AA— (Sept.)  W.  Chambers, 

2502  So.  Harrison  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72204 
206th  Hosp  Ship  Tliistle— ( Sept. )  Donald  Holte, 

1738  Farmington  Ave.,  UnionviUe,  Conn. 
218th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  A  &  E— (Sept.)  Henry 

Moore,  2008  Pacific  Ave.,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
240th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  James  Shaum, 

2160  Ferguson  Rd.,  Mansfield,  O.  44906 
248th  Eng  Combat  Bn.   Co  B— (Sept.)  Fred 

Mone.  16200  Ernadale  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
250th  Coast  Art'y— (Sept.)  Victor  Carter,  867 

Larchmont  Dr.,  Calma,  Ga.  94015 
252nd  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Earl  Herreman. 

210  E.  Davis  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  53916 
255th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Marvin  George, 

4238  Blackton  Dr.,  LaMesa,  Cal.  92041 
273rd.    Co    E— (Sept.)    F.    Reemsnyder,  1118 

Ressler  Ct.,  S.W.,  c/o  R.A.  Clark,  Canton,  O. 
277th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Carman  Dawson. 

2404  E.  10th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind.  46012 
.305th  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Louis  Gold- 
berg, 1032  Parkview  Dr.,  New  Kensington, 

Pa.  1.5068 

308th  Motor  Supply  Tn— (Sept.)  Emil  Herdlicka, 

608  Broad  Ave.  N.W..  Canton,  O.  44708 
309th  Eng.  ( WWl)— ( Sept. )  Leonard  Davis,  1456 

Loretta  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46227 
310th  Sig  Oper  Bn— (Sept.)  Frank  Straka,  536 

Laurel  St.,  Reading,  Pa.  19602 
311th  Ord  Depot  Co— (Sept.)  Jack  Scott,  P.O. 

Box  961,  Princeton,  W.  Va.  24740 


Post  31,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  hosted  its 
seconcj  annual  Public  Safety  Apprecia- 
tion Day,  designed  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic's awareness  of  those  who  work  for 
public  safety.  PCmdr  M.  Hathaway  stands 
at  table  with  sonne  of  the  fire  and  police 
guests.  Speaker  was  Lt.  Gov.  Bob  Riley. 


314th  Inf  (AEF)— (Sept.)  Irwin  Rentz,  117 
Reading  Blvd..  Wyomissing,  Pa.  19610 

315th  Reg't  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Francis  Oczko,  144 
No.  6th  St.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  11040 

316th  Reg't— (Sept.)  George  Monemaker,  716 
Madison  Ave.,  Reading,  Pa.  19601 

332nd  Inf— (Sept.)  Evan  Thomas,  2215  Oak- 
wood  Ave.,  Youngstown,  O.  44509 

342nd  Mach  Gun  Bn,  Cos  A  &  B  (WWl)— 
(Sept.)  H.  C.  Hargens,  921  E.  3rd  St.,  Mitchell, 
S.D.  57301 

351st  Eng  Gen  Serv  Reg't  Hq  &  Serv  Co— 

(Sept.)  D.  Johnson,  313  S.  26th  Ave.,  Bell- 
wood,  111.  60104 
351st  Inf.  Hq  Co  (WWl)— ( Sept. )  Frank  Kirk- 
land.  503  N.  Thornton  St.,  Richmond,  Mo. 
351st    Reg't.    Co    I    (WWl)— (Sept.)  Chester 

Comer.  Bussey,  Iowa  50044 
3.55th  Inf  (WWD— (Sept.)   Evan  Miller,  1222 

McKaig  St.,  York,  Neb.  68467 
368th  Eng.— (Sept.)  Alex  Andreski,  460  Bost- 

wick  Ave..  Jamesville,  Wis.  53545 
,39.3rd  FA  Bn  (Korean  War)— (Sept.)  LaMoine 

Boggs,  603  Ricker  Dr.,  Frankfort,  Ind.  46041 
405th  Inf.  Co  D— (Sept.)  Walter  Steinhilber, 

1009  6st  St.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240 
435th  AAA  Bn  (473rd  Reg't)— (Sept.)  William 

Carey.  63  Newhall  St..  Lynn,  Mass.  01902 
457th   AAA.   Bat   B— (Sept.)    Verner  Macom, 

3365  Watkins  Lk.  Rd.  Apt  D-3.  Pontiac,  Mich. 
467th   AAA  Aw   Bn,   Bat  C— (Sept.)  Walter 

Arbes,  Courtland,  Minn.  56021 
518th  Port  Bn,  301st  Port  Co— (Sept.)  Leland 

Kassman,  616  W.  River  St.,  Bourbonnais,  111. 
530th  Eng  Lt  Ponton  Co— (Sept.)  Charles  HoU- 

craft,  7736  So.  Austin,  Burbank,  111.  60459 
.553rd  Heavy  Ponton  Bn — (Sept.)  Leo  Wisniew- 

ski,  4453  W.  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
5.56th  Hvy  Ponton  Eng.,— (Sept.)  Clifford  Day, 

2975  Bay  Rd.,  Saginaw,  Mich.  48603 
611th  Eng  Lt  Equip  Co— (Sept.)  Edward  Gendle, 

P.O.  Box  106,  Warm  Springs,  Mont.  59756 
627th  QIVI  Refrig  Co— (Sept.)  Thomas  Copeland, 

Box  114,  Waynesburg,  O.  44688 
fi34th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn.  Co  B— (Sept.)  Bill 

Nickell,  1404  5th  St.,  Boone.  Iowa  .500.36 
635th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)    Ray  Spangler. 

2762  S.E.  Granger,  Topeka,  Kan.  66605 
710  Tank  Bn— (Sept.)  George  Drachowsky.  276 

Birdseye  St.,  Stratford.  Conn.  06497 
713   MP  Bn— (Sept.)    Harold   Anderson,  3414 

Curtis  Dr.  #404,  Suitland,  Md.  20023 
714th  Rvvy  Oper  Bn — (Sept.)  Maurice  Sullivan, 

805  No  Lincoln.  Casper,  Wyo.  82601 
719th  Rwy  Oper  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Rodney 

Runsteen.  12620  W.  Dodge  Rd.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
721st  Eng  Dept  Co— (Sept.)   Clayton  Steffen. 

5935  Monks  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  14424 
741st  Eng— (Sept.)  John  Flatt,  Box  84.  Shelby, 

Ind.  46377 

75Jst   Tank    Bn— (Sept.)    Alfred   Adams.  604 

Etter  Rd.,  Mogadore,  O.  44260 
756th    Eng    Parts    Supply    Co— (Sept.)  Mark 

Frink.  26716  York  Rd.,  Huntington,  Woods, 

Mich.  48070 

775th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept. )  Walter 

Carroll,  RR  #1,  Box  244,  Anderson,  Ind.  46011 
813th  TD  Bn,  Co  C— (Sept.)  David  Byrd,  209 

Windham  Ave.,  Darlington,  S.C.  29532 
817th  Eng  Avn.  Bn— (Sept.)  Sam  Karen,  6702  D 

186th  Lane,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11365 
1081st  Sig  Co— (Aug.)  James  Cross,  608  Country 

Club  Dr.,  Burlington,  N.C.  27215 
3483rd  Ord  MAM  Co— (Sept.)  Charles  Pomnitz, 

20671  Hunt  Club  Dr.,  Harper  Woods,  Mich. 
Military  Rwy  Serv— (Sept.)  Elmo  Godley,  P.O. 

Box  1285,  Vicksburg,  Miss.  39180 
Puget   Sound    Warriors    (WWl)— (Sept.)  Joe 

Brown,  5325  Florence  Blvd.  =1.  Omaha,  Neb. 

NAVY 

16th  Seabees— (Aug.)  John  Slaughter,  2702  W. 

Polk,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85009 
33rd  Seabees— (Sept.)  Charles  Ficke,  4707  Pil- 
grim Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21214 
38th    Seabees— (Sept.)    John    Hatch,    1209  E. 

Burnside  Ave.,  Bend,  Ore.  97701 
41st  Special  Seabees  (15th  &  19th  Spec.  1st 

Sections) — (Aug.)  Theodore  Lyse,  Box  101, 

Davenport,  Wash.  99122 
63rd  Seabees— (Sept.)  J.  Ingle,  32  Frontier  Dr. 

R  5.  Conyers,  Ga.  30207 
77th  Seabees— (Sept.)  E.  Utley,  4114  E.  25th  St., 

Tulsa,  Okla.  74114 
107th  Seabees— (Sept.)   Norman  Joseph,  2020 

14th  Ave..  Broadview.  111.  60153 
Acorn  34— (Aug.)  Charles  Sedon,  702  Second 

St.,  Dunellen,  N.J.  08812 
LST   1005    (WW2)— (Sept.)    Ralph   Smith,  98 

Levan  Dr.,  Painesville,  O.  44071 
Naval  Air  Sta  (Barbers  Ft..  Oahu,  Hawaii) — 

(Sept.)  Raymond  Clark,  RD  #1,  Hornell,  N.Y. 
U.S.  Submarine  Vets  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Charles 

Cook,  5030  Wood  St..  LaMesa,  Cal.  94021 
USS  Alcor  (AD34)— (Sept.)  George  Taylor,  1219 

Bell  Run  Rd.,  Fairmont,  W.V.  26554 
USS  Atlas  (ARL7)— (Sept.)  Ralph  Voils,  RD 

Box  306,  Dover  Plains,  N.Y.  12522 
USS  Baham  (AG71)— (Sept.)  Charles  Jaehnke, 

5821  N.  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60646 
USS  Clay— (Sept.)  Steve  Crosby,  1750  Comba- 

hee  St.,  Charleston,  So.  Car.  29412 
USS  Mount  Vernon — (Sept.)  Alfred  Woodward, 

5411  E.  87th.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64132 


New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  Post  8  presents  its 
annual  $250  Nurses  Scholarship  to  a  re- 
cipient at  N.R.  Hospital  Medical  Center. 


USS  Quincy  (CA39  &  CA7D— (Sept.)  John 
Nero,  31  Wine  St.,  Cranston,  R.I.  02920 

USS  Salt  Lake  City  (CA25)— (Sept.)  Myron 
Varland,  715  Blackmer  Ave.,  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.  56007 

USS  Savannah  (CL42)— (Sept.)  O.  Jlndracek,  63 
Thayer  Dr.,  New  Shrewsbury,  N.J.  07724 

USS  YMS  (478)— (Sept.)  Charles  Nelson,  526 
Alfred  Rd.,  So.  Toms  River,  N.J.  08753 

AIR 

7th  &  17  TACS— (Sept.)  Marvin  Erstine,  Box 

157,  Gillett,  Ark.  72055 
14th  Supply  Sqdn— (Sept.)  Harry  Cox,  146  8th 

Ave.,  Carbondale,  Pa.  18407 
22nd   Aero  Sqdn— (Sept.)    Arthur  McCallum, 

2358  So.  County  Trail,  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 
22nd    Bomb    Gp    H    (WW2)— (Aug.)  Arnold 

Greenberg,  327  N.  Charlotte,  Lombard,  111. 
138th  Aero  Sqdn  Air  Service  (WWl)— (Sept.) 

Joseph  Lafond,  321  Charles  St.,  Woodburn, 

Oregon  97071 
281st,  282nd  Aero  Sqdns  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Nor- 

bert  Jenkins,  158  Hawthorne,  Dr.  Painesville, 

O.  44077 

389th,  390th  &  391st  Etr  Sqdns— (Sept.)  Harry 

Hayes,  P.O.  Box  183,  Black  River,  N.V.  13612 
451st  Bomb  Sqdn— (Sept.)  Kenneth  Cohen,  220 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
507th  Ftr  Gp  &  463rd,  464th  &  465th  Ftr  Sqdns 

(WW2)— (Sept.)  James  Bunker,  R.R.  Box  56, 

Roseland,  Neb.  68973 
803rd  Chem  Co  Ao  (WW2)— (Sept.)  William 

Dannaker,  701  Selma,  Rd.,  Springfield,  O. 
833rd  Avn  Eng  Bn— (Sept.)  Loren  Paris,  RR  #3 

Box  231,  Veedersbur".  Ind.  47987 
American     Balloon     Corps     (WWl) — (Sept.) 

Starnes   Wellborn,    803    Clio    St.,  Houston, 

Texas  77009 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  May  31,  1973 


Penefits  paid  Jan.  1-May  31,  1973   $  866,219 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    14,481,609 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    126,935 

New  Anplications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1973    2,983 

New  Applications  declined    435 

New  AnnIi''ations  suspended 

(applicant  failed  to  return 

health  form)    185 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $40,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
(25  in  Ohio)  in  decreasing  steps  with  age  to 
termination  of  insurance  at  end  of  year  in 
which  75th  birthday  occurs.  Available  up  to 
four  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  .$2  a  month  per  unit  for  insur- 
ance approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten 
by  two  commercial  life  insurance  companies, 
the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California 
and  United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  American  Legion  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  managed  by  trustees  operating  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Admin- 
istered by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Di- 
vision, P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680, 
to  which  write  for  more  details. 
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As  with  most  things,  there  is  no  quick, 
easy  answer.  The  trends  of  one  era  al- 
ways create  the  glories,  and  also  the 
miseries,  of  another.  One  result  of  the 
current  trend  has  been  the  creation  of 
thousands  of  new  residential  and  recrea- 
tional developments:  waterside  condo- 
minium communities;  trailer  and  mobile 
home  parks;  country  estates  with  coun- 
try club  privileges  and  millions  of  acres 
opened  as  wilderness  lots  where  the 
owner  may  erect  his  own  cabin. 


"Okay,  you  hit  something  hard  .  .  .  Now 
cover  it  up  and  dig  some  place  else!" 
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The  use  of  this  land  has  benefited  us 
by  putting  vast  sums  of  money  in  circula- 
tion, and  creating  new  wealth  and  mil- 
lions of  jobs  across  the  country.  It  has 
strongly  affected  the  transportation  and 
leisure  industries,  as  well  as  construction. 
Any  form  of  land  development  makes 
ripples  in  the  overall  economy.  All  this, 
like  the  former  urbanization  and  sub- 
urbanization, has  come  about  largely  be- 
cause people  wanted  it.  The  land  de- 
veloper operates  in  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining largely  unregulated  areas  of  the 
economy,  whose  fortunes  are  based  upon 
providing  people  and  the  economy  with 
something  they  want  and  will  use.  This 
process  over  the  years  has  been  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  growth  of  the  tre- 
mendous American  economy. 

Every  new  land  development,  no  mat- 
ter how  remote  originally,  invariably 
creates  supporting  services  and  develop- 
ments— new  stores,  schools  and  service 
centers.  Where  homes  bloom,  so  do  busi- 
ness and  government  activities.  Thus  the 
present-day  land  speculation  and  devel- 
opment produces  all-around  economic 
growth  just  as  it  did  in  the  19th  century. 
In  any  case,  this  is  all  a  normal  function 
of  the  American  marketplace,  and  a  vital 


link  in  the  working  of  a  still-unplanned 
economy. 

Growth,  of  course,  is  never  smooth 
or  even.  Much  modern  land  develop- 
ment is  obviously  out  of  joint.  Sometimes 
it  is  unsightly,  ill-considered,  and  further 
destructive  of  the  environment.  Some  of 
it  is  visibly  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  creation  of  new  "rural  slums."  and 
a  duplication  of  many  other  problems 
that  the  buyers  are  running  away  from. 

But  land  speculation  and  development 
have  also  created  some  less  visible  but  in- 
herently dangerous  social  effects.  They 
are,  for  instance,  having  a  drastic  effect  on 
farm,  ranch,  orchard  and  vineyard  acre- 
age. The  speculative  price  at  which  much 
agricultural  land  now  sells  actually  pre- 
vents any  fair  return  on  such  properties, 
unless  they  are  removed  from  farming 
and  cut  up  for  commercial  or  residential 
use.  One  of  the  peculiar  trends  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  enormous  increase  in 
market  value  of  even  the  most  marginal 
farm  and  ranch  land,  with  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  property  taxes,  but  no  rise  in 
farm  income. 

This  has  been  caused  by  the  great  flow 
of  capital  into  land  investment,  encour- 
aged by  inflation  and  abetted  by  current 
tax  rules  and  structures.  Vast  amounts 
of  money  have  been  poured  into  sup- 
posedly "agricultural"  properties,  not  to 
create  new  agri-businesses,  but  as  a  form 
of  land  and  tax  speculation.  Such  prop- 
erties are  often  bought  with  borrowed 
money,  on  margins  as  high  as  90% .  The 
interest  may  be  written  off  taxwise,  and 
meanwhile  the  land  has  continued  to  rise 
in  speculative  value.  This  pressure  has 
forced  thousands  of  marginal  ranchers 
and  farmers,  especially  those  near  large 
communities,  from  the  land — in  this 
case,  an  involuntary  migration.  In  many 
areas,  landowners  have  discovered  that 
their  returns  from  their  farm  properties 
no  longer  cover  such  things  as  school 
taxes,  whose  assessments  mercilessly 
keep  pace  with  rising  market  prices. 


A 


FEW  YEARS  ago.  New  Jersey  re- 
quired every  town  to  assess  all 
property  at  "fair  market  value"  for  tax 
purposes.  That  is,  it  hitched  taxation  to 
what  the  land  would  sell  for  if  put  on  the 
booming  market.  The  assessments  were 
often  two  to  four  times  what  the  owners 
had  paid  for  their  property.  New  Jersey 
farmland — though  it  enjoys  a  preferen- 
tial tax  rate — started  to  disappear  rapidly 
throughout  the  state.  Last  year.  Gov. 
William  Cahill  issued  a  plea  to  New 
Jersey  farmers  not  to  dispose  of  their 
lands  to  developers.  He  admitted,  in  al- 
most the  same  breath,  that  his  plea  would 
probably  have  little  effect. 

Some  states  and  regions  have  tried  to 
ameliorate  this  by  law,  but  in  recent 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Amazing  Mini-Vac 

PUMP 


Pumps  Water  Out 
or  In  by  the  TON 


Gets 
Rid  of  Water 
anywhere, 
Instantly: 
Homes,  Pools, 
Boats,  Farm, 
Cabins. 


Pumps  up  to  350  gallons  (IV2  tons)  per  hour  .  .  . 
lifts  water  20  feet  .  .  .  pushes  water  50  feet  higrh. 
Just  pluE  into  any  electrical  outlet  and  it's  ready  to 
use.  It  will  drain  or  empty  flooded  basements,  boats, 
pools,  sumps,  tanks,  silo  pits  etc.  Or  in  reverse  it  will 
water  gardens,  fill  pools,  fill  a  boat's  water  supply, 
etc.  Everything'  complete  in  one  kit.  Built  to  com- 
mer-cial  professional  standards.  Instant  self-priming 
>>ump.  Stiiinless  steel  wear  plates,  glass  fiber  rein- 
forced case,  rock  rubber  impeller.  System  includes 
air  cooled  motor)  six-foot  heavy-duty  ground  cord^ 
two  suction  and  discharge  hoses,  brass  retainer,  etc. 
Ten  year  replacement  plan  guai-antee.  $39.95  plus 
$1.50  pp.  and  Hdlg. 


FLAT  TIRE! 

Million 
miles 
from 
nowhere 
and  your 
spare  lias 
no  air! 

What  would  you  give  to  have  your  own  compressor  that  works  off 
yourcigarettehghter'  AUTO-FLATOR,  6'/?  "long,  produces  amazing 
60  lbs.  pressure!  Pumps  any  size  tire  in  minutes.  Inflates  space- 
saver  spare,  air-jacks,  rafts,  air  mattresses,  pools,  etc.  Operates  on 
12-volt  system  in  auto,  trailer,  truck  or  boat.  10-day  trial.  Com-plete 
with  10-ft.  air  hose,  inf  lator  attachments  and  plug. 

$90.95 
fcw       (plus  $1.50  shipping) 


Split-Image  Transit 

The  Most  Revolutionary 

LEVEL  S  INCLINE 
MEASURE 
Ever  Made! 

IDEAL  FOR: 

Contour  Plowing 
Carpentry 
Brick  Laying 
Cement  Work 
Surveying,  etc. 
$10.95  plus  $1.25  pp. 

This  simple  yet  amazingly  accurate  instrument  indicates  level  and 
measure  incline  down  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  Makes  bubble  type  or 
string  levels  obsolete.  It  not  only  indicates  level,  but  shows  exactly 
how  much  correction  is  needed.  Just  one  person,  using  the  split- 
image  transit  and  target  supplied  with  it  can  perform  any  levelling, 
incline-measuring  job  quickly,  easily,  accurately— measure  inclines 
down  to  the  thinness  of  a  dime  at  25  feet.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


DOG  WASTE  GONE 


DOGGIE  DOOLEY®  keeps  grounds  clean,  insect-free,  sanitary. 
Rustproof  heavy  plastic  doggie  septic  tank  installs  in  ground;  uses 
safe,  non-poisonous  enzyme-bacteria  to  liquefy  pet  stools  for  ground 
absorption.  Shovel  up  stools,  drop  into  tank,  close  lid.  Enzyme- 
bacteria  action  does  rest.  Harmless  to  pets,  lawns,  shrubs.  Handles 
wastes  of  1  to  3  dogs.  VVi"  x  UVi"  with  foot-operated  lid,  shovel, 
6  mos.  of  enzymes,  and  moisture  holding  tray  for  faster  action.  $10.95 
plus  $1.50  postage.  Extra  12  mos.  enzymes  $3.95  plus  60c  postage. 


Send  Check  or  M.O.  or  Charge 

□  Diners  Club  □  BankAmerlcard 
Account  9   Expiration  date . 

J.  W.  HOLST,  Inc. 


Dept.  AL,  lOOSE.BaySt. 
East  Tawas,  Mich.  48730. 


THE  AlVIER 
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LOCKSMITH 


You'll  EARN  MORE,  LIVE  BETTER 
Than  Ever  Before  in  Your  Life 


'  While  in  train- 
in  g  I  earned 
$200  .  .  .  now 
have  a  mobile 
unit  ...  It  was 
best  instruction 
one  can  set." 
Orville  Pierce 
LaPuente. Calif. 


KEY  MACHINE 
locks,  picks, 

tools  supplied 
with  course. 


\'ou'll  enjoy  your  work  as  a  Locksmith 
because  it  is  more  fascinating  than  a 
hobby  — and  highly  paid  besides!  You'll 
go  on  enjoying  the  fascinating  work, 
year  after  year,  in  good  times  or  bad 
because  you'll  be  the  man  in  demand  in 
an  evergrowing  held  offering  big  pay 
Jobs,  big  profits  as  >our  own  boss.  What 
more  could  you  ask ! 

Train  at  Home  -  Earn  Extra  $$$$  Right  Away! 
.Ml  this  can  be  yours  F,'\ST  regardless 
of  age.  education,  minor  physical  handi- 
caps. Job  enjoyment  and  earnings  begin 
AT  ONCE  as  you  quickly,  easily  learn 
to  CASH  IN  on  all  kinds  of  locksmithing 
jobs.  All  keys,  locks,  parts,  picks,  special 
tools  and  equipment  come  with  the 
course  at  no  extra  charge.  Licensed 
experts  guide  you  to  success. 

Illustrateil  Book,  Sample  Lesson  Pages  FREE 
Locksmithing  Institute  graduates  now 
earning,  enjoying  life  more  everywhere, 
^'ou,  can,  too.  Coupon  brings  exciting 
facts  from  the  school  licensed  by  N.  J. 
State  Department  of  Kd.,  Accredited 
Member,  Natl.  Home  Study  Council. 
Approved  for  Veterans  Training. 

LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE 
Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 
Dept.  1221-083  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  07424 


LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE.  Dept.  1221-083 

Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 

Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07424  Est.  1948 

Please  send  FREE  illustrated  Book — "Your  Big  Oppor- 
tunities in  Locksmithing,"  complete  Eguipment  folder 
and  sample  lesson  pages — FREE  of  all  obligation — 
(no  salesman  will  call). 


1 


Name.. 


(Please  Print) 


Address.. 


City/State/Zip   I 

.—   □  Check  here  if  Eligible  for  Veteran  Training 


End  constant  BARK,  BARK,  BARK! 

No  time  wasted  in  training- 
attach  Bark-Trainer  and  forget 
It!  Works  instantly  and  auto- 
matically while  you  sleep  or  go 
about  your  duties.  Requires 
no  attention,  produces  long- 
lasting  results.  Juat  let  dog 
wear  Bark-Trainer  collar  a  few 
days  until  the  problem  is  cor- 
rected then  take  it  off.  It's 
that  simple!  Tiny  electronic 
circuit  converts  vibrations  of 
dog's  bark  to  harmless  but  ef- 
fective shock.  He  associates  his 
excessive  barking  with  the 
startling  effect  it  produces. 
Absolutely  safe.  Most  effective 
method  ever  developed.  10  day 
MONEY  BACK  GUARAN- 
TEE. Must  end  the  problem  or 
return  for  refund.  Works  on 
any  size  dog.  Order  by  mail  or 
call  us  for  immediate  C.O.D. 
shipment.  We  will  deduct  cost  of  phone  call  from  cost  of 
trainer  If  requested.  Just  dial  1-713—682-2728  anytime 
day  or  night.  To  order  by  mail  send  check  or  M.O.  for 
$29.95  plus  $2.00  shipping  ($31.95  total)  to  RELCO  IND., 
Dept.H-U      ,  Boi  10880.  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 


HERNIA  BRIEF 


New,  from  England  ...  no  metal  parts  .  .  .  light, 
comfortable  and  hygienic.  Has  Miracle  Adjust-A-Pad — 
allows  instant  pad  adjustment.  Wear  this  mcxlern  sup- 
port and  forget  about  your  hernia.  10  DA"V  FREE 
TRIAL  —  NO  CASH  NECESSARY  —  YOU  PAY 
ONLY  ON  SATISFACTION.  Send  for  full  details. 
SURGICAL  INTERNATIONftl  INC..  Dept. 33 
Box  24,  403  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Somerdale,  N.J.  08083 


BEAT  THE  DICE  TABLES 

Play  in  all  Legalized  Casinos 

Place  only  5  bets.  All  numbers  are  in  your 
favor  .  .  .  including  7  ...  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 

9,  10,  11,  12  .  .  .  You  win  every  roll! 
Send  $1  for  Details.  M.  C.  CORBIN  CO.,  Dept.  MGAL-8 
P.O.  Box  869,  Radio  City  Sta.,  N.Y.  10819 


LAND  SPECULATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  1970'S 

 (Continued  from  page  35)   


years  it  has  been  estimateci  that  in  one 
state.  California,  a  million  acres  a  year 
of  orchards  and  vineyards  or  stock 
ranches  have  been  removed  from  the 
national  resource  of  cropland.  The  effects 
of  this  may  be  felt  already  in  rising  food 
prices. 

Anyone  who  has  driven  by  Florida's 
Disney  World  has  seen  the  "for  sale" 
signs  along  miles  of  road  through  the 
horizon-to-horizon  orange  groves  west  of 
Orlando.  As  more  and  more  of  this  prime 
citrus  land  is  devoted  to  motels,  con- 
dominiums and  retirement  homes,  does 
anyone  doubt  that  oranges  will  become 
scarcer  and  costlier?  An  entire  book  has 
recently  been  written  by  Harold  L.  Op- 
penheimer  (a  rangeland  specialist)  on 
the  single  subject  of  what  land  specula- 
tion is  doing  and  will  do  to  western  cattle 
land  and  the  price  of  beef. 

The  social  effects  are  less  calculable, 
but  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  re- 
tirees and  other  people  with  limited  in- 
comes, who  have  found  their  small  prop- 
erties in  the  path  of  ongoing  develop- 
ment or  speculation,  have  been  forced  to 
sell  by  rising  taxes.  In  Texas,  families 
are  letting  go  of  cherished,  but  not  very 
productive,  properties  that  in  many  cases 
have  been  in  the  family  for  more  than 
100  years.  The  "profits"  from  such  sales, 
particularly  if  a  homestead  is  involved, 
are  often  a  cruel  illusion,  discovered 
when  the  seller  tries  to  find  another  prop- 
erty. There  has  been  a  continuing  in- 
voluntary uprooting  of  families  in  many 
rural  or  semi-rural  communities. 

Ironically,  in  the  present  American 
society,  only  those  who  enjoy  a  reason- 
able income  from  the  city  are  secure  in 
their  place  in  the  country. 

ALL  LAND  speculation  and  most  devel- 
opment involves  risk  taking,  but  in- 
evitably, where  there  is  big  money  and  a 
hot  market  there  are  also  frauds.  Specu- 
lation always  opens  the  door  to  crooks 
and  charlatans,  for  no  person  is  easier  to 
cheat  than  the  "little"  citizen  who  wants 
to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  the  hope  of 
making  huge  returns.  Land  sales  have 
peculiarly  been  subject  to  the  criminal 
operator — or  the  operator  who  stays 
barely  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  A  busi- 
ness in  which  thousands  buy  without 
ever  seeing  more  than  a  brochure  of  the 
product  is  easily  turned  to  fraudulent 
practice. 

The  commonest,  and  still  successful, 
illegal  practice  is  to  sell  distant,  utterly 
valueless  land  through  misrepresenta- 
tion, either  of  its  value  or  of  the  devel- 
oper's intentions  for  future  improve- 
ments. Such  properties  are  normally  in 
a  remote  but  glamorous-sounding  region, 
which  is  touted  as  being  on  the  "thresh- 
old of  growth  and  development."  Miles 
of  western  desert,  long  distances  from 


roads  or  water,  have  been  sold  by  mail 
or  high  pressure  operations  to  East- 
erners at  prices  ranging  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  many  thousands  of  dollars  per 
lot.  Sometimes,  the  "developer"  will 
actually  build  roads,  put  in  a  well  and 
lay  out  "town  sites,"  or  even  make  a 
considerable  investment,  but  without 
any  intention  of  carrying  the  process 
through.  Some  of  the  worst  operators  fail 
to  provide  legal  title  to  what  they  have 
sold — which  they  may  not  have  in  the 


"Since  it's  your  birthday,  I'm  going  to 
give  you  a  dollar  for  each  year.  How  old 
are  you?" 
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first  place.  And  in  this  jungle,  the  buyer 
may  find  himself  legally  obligated  to 
continue  paying  for  improvements  he 
may  never  have  received.  His  notes  may 
be  bought  up  by  respectable  third  parties, 
such  as  banks,  whose  interests  are  pro- 
tected by  law,  and  who  are  not  liable  to 
deliver  on  the  developer's  promises. 
Some  dubious  operators  stay  within  the 
laws  (which  are  quite  lax  in  some  jui'is- 
dictions)  by  fulfilling  the  minimum  spe- 
cified in  their  contracts.  But  they  violate 
the  spirit  flagrantly  by  promising  or  im- 
plying unreasonable  development  and/ 
or  profits.  The  authorities  can  do  little 
about  this  kind  of  operation.  Oral  prom- 
ises have  little  standing  in  court. 

Most  land  developers  are  honest  con- 
tractors, in  that  they  will  deliver  what 
they  agree  to  in  writing.  The  potential 
buyer  can  usually  avoid  outright  frauds 
by  following  a  few  logical  procedures 
He  should  try  to  find  out  something 
about  the  record  of  the  selling  organiza- 
tion— how  long  it  has  been  in  business, 
who  is  behind  it,  whether  there  have 
been  indictments  or  complaints.  Consid- 
erable information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  pertinent  federal  and  state  authori- 
ties. 
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The  largest  advertisers  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  responsible.  The  best 
recommendation  for  a  land  company  is 
not  its  promotional  budget  but  the  actual 
amount  of  capital  it  invests  in  improve- 
ments. There  should  be  visible  signs  of 
progress.  It  also  stands  to  reason  that 
large  purchases  or  investments  should 
not  be  made  without  some  sort  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  property.  Brochures  and 
artists'  conceptions  are  notoriously  un- 
reliable. An  investor  should  know  not 
only  something  about  the  actual  prop- 
erty he  is  buying,  but  be  generally  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  local  area  or  region.  He 
should  also  check  fully  such  matters  as 
taxes  and  zoning  and  possible  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  any  promises  of  income 
from  the  property  through  other  party 
management. 

MANY  INVESTORS  in  condominium- 
type  properties,  for  example,  have 
been  disappointed  in  assurances  of  rental 
income  from  their  apartments,  and  also 
have  found  themselves  involved  in  intri- 
cate tax  questions  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  In  every  case,  proper  land 
titles  and  deeds  should  be  demanded  and 
checked  professionally.  Your  own  law- 
yer should  protect  you  at  every  step  in 
closing  a  land  deal.  A  hasty  signature  on 
a  land  purchase  agreement  that  one's 
own  lawyer  has  not  reviewed  is  an  invi- 


tation to  trouble,  though  sales  techniques 
often  put  psychological  pressure  on 
buyers  to  sign  on  the  spot  without  legal 
advice. 

Despite  the  hoariness  of  most  land- 
fraud  practices,  they  seem  to  go  on  for- 
ever. Every  year  there  are  new  com- 
plaints and  indictments,  most  often  for 
misrepresentation  and  mail  fraud. 

One  way  of  avoiding  trouble  or  dis- 
appointment is  for  the  buyer  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  he  wants  for  his 
money.  Capital  invested  in  land  specula- 
tion is  risk  capital,  and  that  term  is  ex- 
actly what  it  implies.  New  or  highly 
speculative  ventures  contain  high  risk. 

Even  in  a  good,  well-planned  and 
managed  land  sales  project,  gains  can  be 
illusory  or  long  in  coming,  as  time  is 
required  to  offset  the  initial  develop- 
ment and  promotional  costs  the  buyer 
must  absorb.  Gains  can  be  eroded  by 
taxes  and  interest,  and  therefore  not 
match  inflation.  If  the  land  buyer  wants 
to  speculate  on  high  return  from  a  small 
investment,  he  will  have  no  trouble  find- 
ing this  kind  of  operation.  But  no  land 
purchase  should  be  on  impulse,  or  in- 
fluenced by  a  mystique  that  land  always 
holds  its  value.  The  buyer  may  very  well 
be  paying  an  inflated  price,  in  which  the 
seller  has  anticipated  rising  values.  The 
customer  normally  pays  full  value  for 
what  he  buys. 


If  the  buyer  wants  land  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  his  use — -whether  large  acre- 
ages, a  lot  for  a  cabin  in  the  hills,  or  a 
building  site  in  an  expensive  country 
community — he  and  his  family  may  pur- 
chase years  of  enjoyment  and  find  over 
the  years  that  they  have  made  a  wise 
investment. 

The  buyer  who  is  looking  primarily 
for  gains  should  realize  that  rising  values 
depend  in  the  long  run  on  solid  develop- 
ment. If  400  people  buy  into  a  project 
and  simply  hold  it  for  future  profits, 
doing  nothing,  these  may  never  material- 
ize. Development  may  pass  it  by.  Amer- 
ica is  littered  with  by-passed  "hot  prop- 
erties" that  cooled  ofl"  long  ago  and  have 
never  revived.  However,  good  land  loca- 
tions, whether  shores  or  mountains  or 
water  property  which  are  accessible  an  ,l 
which  are  developed  sensibly,  will  prob- 
ably see  a  fantastic  appreciation.  Popu- 
lation pressure  is  inevitable  for  a  gen- 
eration, and  a  rising  living  standard  is 
probable  for  many  years. 

This  brings  up  another  aspect  of  land 
development.  The  entire  process  of 
growth  and  development  has  been  called 
into  question  by  some  Americans  in  re- 
cent years,  largely  because  of  increasing 
environmental  problems.  The  land,  like 
clear  water  and  clean  air  which  go  with 
it.  is  a  fixed  and  diminishing  resource. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


WOULD  YOU  INVEST  ONE 
DOLLAR  IF  IT  WOULD 
SAVE  YOU  HUNDREDS? 


There  is  no  catch.  And  there  is  no  risk. 

Send  your  one  dollar  investment  right  now.  Not  only 
will  I  send  it  back  in  the  form  of  a  $1  one  year  certificate 
that  you  can  apply  to  any  purchase  from  us  of  $10  or 
more — but  I'll  send  you  two  60-day  bonus  certificates 
worth  $1  each  as  well.  That's  right.  /'//  send  you  three 
dollars  for  your  single  dollar. 

Your  investment  will  entitle  you  to  the  huge  new 
Majestic  Preferred  catalog.  Through  this  catalog  you 
can  buy  brand  name  items  direct  from  Majestic — just  as 
many  large  companies  do — at  20%  to  60%  off  prices 
you'd  pay  elsewhere.  As  an  individual,  however,  you  can 
buy  as  little  or  as  much  as  you'd  like — without  paying 
dues! 

If  you're  like  most  folks  right  now,  the  dollar  crisis  is 
not  just  something  in  the  newspapers.  It's  a  real  concern. 
Right  in  your  own  home. 

Examples:  A  $69.95  Clinton  17-jewel  self-wind  day- 
date  watch  for  only  $29.95.  A  General  Electric  FM/AM 
clock  radio  for  $19.88.  A  $22  Sunbeam  shaver  for  a  mere 
$14.88.  A  $32.95  10-speed  Oster  blender  for  $21.99.  An 
industrially  rated  Skil  power  saw  for  just  $19.99.  And 
from  our  new  catalog  you  can  get  $1.25  golf  balls  for  42^. 

There  are  over  20,000  selections  in  the  new  492-page 
catalog. 

Our  company  has  offered  our  great  discounts  on  great 
items  for  45  years  with  an  unbeatable  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. We  promise  to  please  you. 


As  you  can  imagine,  it  costs  us  more  than  a  dollar  just 
to  print  and  mail  our  catalog.  And  the  number  of  cat- 
alogs is  necessarily  limited.  The  dollar  investment  will 
reserve  your  copy  and  show  me  you're  sincerely  interest- 
ed in  saving. 

Depending  on  what  you  and  your  family  may  decide  to 
order  throughout  the  year,  you  can,  indeed  save  hun- 
dreds! 


Scott  Allan 
Vice  President 


Majestic  Catalog  Centers, 

Dept.  PK-0801 

812  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60607 
□  O.K.  SCOTT!  Put  your  money  where  your  mouth  is! 
Reserve  my  new  492-page  Majestic  catalog.  Rush  it 
within  30  days,  hot  off  the  presses.  I  enclose  one  dollar. 
And  I'm  doing  it  within  15  days.  Send  merchandise 
certificate  worth  three  dollars.  Immediately. 

Name  


Address- 
City  


State- 


-Zip. 
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LAND  SPECULATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  1970'S 

  (Continued  from  page  37)   


In  the  past,  constant  development  and 
overpopulation  have  done  great  ecologi- 
cal and  aesthetic  damage  to  it  in  many 
areas.  For  many  people,  the  finest  built- 
up  community  in  some  hidden  valley  will 
always  lack  the  quality  of  a  natural 
wilderness.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
moving  into  the  wilderness  without 
changing  it.  Whenever  people  use  land 
they  change  it,  and  have  done  so  since 
the  first  seed  was  planted.  Men  began  to 
shape  the  planet  millennia  ago,  and  there 
is  no  question  they  will  continue  to  do 
so.  The  only  question  is,  how  they  will 
do  it. 

The  very  nature  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  puts  great  strain  on  the 
native  environment,  requiring  roads, 
vast  water  and  power  resources,  and 
creating  huge  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posal. There  is  no  sign  that  Americans 
who  are  "going  back  to  the  land"  intend 
to  return  without  their  cars,  motor  boats, 
air  conditioners,  flush  toilets  and  other 
conveniences,  most  of  which  are  inher- 
ently polluting. 

Mere  crowding  makes  problems.  In 
vast  parts  of  America — especially  in  the 
West — water,  soil  and  timber  resources 
are  fragile.  Ironically,  the  profitable  de- 
velopment of  virgin  territory  for  human 
use  tends  to  destroy  the  attractiveness 
that  draws  people  to  it  from  our  cities  in 
the  first  place.  Those  who  want  to  buy 
or  hold  a  "piece  of  nature"  are  them- 
selves unlikely  to  preserve  it.  This  fact 
lies  behind  the  current  controversy  over 
continuing  land  sales  and  development  in 
many  rural  regions,  from  New  England 
to  Colorado.  More  and  more  communi- 
ties are  reluctant  to  permit  further  de- 
velopment. The  rural  regions  are  increas- 
ingly antagonistic  toward  being  swamped 
by  refugees  from  the  cities.  This  feeling 
is  being  translated  into  political  action. 
Highways  are  halted  by  legal  processes. 
"New  towns"  are  enjoined  by  court 
orders.  Developments  face  stricter  regu- 
lation of  pollution. 

Vermont  has  felt  that  it  has  been  suf- 
fering enormously  from  land  speculation 
and  unplanned  development.  After  prom- 
ising to  put  a  lid  on  it.  Gov.  Thomas 
Salmon  became  the  second  Democratic 
governor  of  the  state  in  119  years.  In 
1969,  Vermont  clamped  new  controls 
on  all  developments  of  any  appreciable 
size.  Thirty  percent  of  Vermont  land  is 
owned  by  out-of-staters,  and  taxes  on 
homes  have  risen  so  high  that  Vermon- 
ters  on  typical  local  incomes  have  been 
hard  put  to  pay  them.  This  spring  the 
legislature  passed  a  drastic  law  imposing 
stiff  capital  gains  taxes  on  land  that  is 
resold  for  short-term  gains.  A  quick 
turnover  for  a  large  profit  could  be 
soaked  up  to  60%  in  capital  gains  taxes 
under  the  new  law. 


Going  further,  taxes  on  Vermont 
homes  were  revised  so  as  to  be  based  in 
part  on  the  incomes  of  the  households! 
While  most  Vermonters  cheer,  those 
whose  interests  are  the  targets  of  the 
new  act  are  questioning  its  constitution- 
ality. It  isn't  wholly  a  matter  of  outsiders 
versus  natives,  but  of  conflicting  local 
interests,  too. 

Small  landholders  on  the  Massachu- 
setts coast  who  want  to  develop  or 
sell  their  property  fight  zoning  boards  as 
bitterly  as  any  industrial  corporation. 
The  Alaskans  who  try  to  preserve  the 


A  task  force  on  land  use  and  urban 
growth  headed  by  Laurance  S.  Rocke- 
feller has  just  released  63  recommenda- 
tions. The  burden  of  the  report  is  that — • 
under  federal  guidance,  aid  and  stric- 
tures— the  states  should  exercise  much 
more  control  of  land  use  and  develop- 
ment— more  or  less  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  Vermont. 

A  national  land  use  policy  act  is  pres- 
ently in  Congress.  The  task  force  con- 
siders it  weak  in  its  present  form,  but 
urges  the  passage  of  a  similar  act,  if 
sharp  teeth  and  federal  assistance  in 
realizing  its  aims  are  included.  The  task 
force  would  place  the  proposed  use  of 


"Before  instant  replays  what 
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kept  umpires  on  their  toes?' 


natural  beauties  of  that  state  are  largely 
those  who  do  not.  or  do  not  intend,  to 
make  a  living  from  Alaskan  growth  or 
development.  Most  landowners  in  the 
Florida  Everglades  passionately  sup- 
ported the  jetport  that  was  banned,  be- 
cause almost  worthless  property  would 
have  become  commercially  valuable 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  a  rule  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
bars  any  increase  in  air  pollution  any- 
where, even  where  air  quality  exceeds 
federal  standards.  This  can  be  so  impos- 
sible in  practice  that  Congress  may  have 
to  undo  the  rule  by  amending  the  law. 
The  decision,  pressed  by  "environmen- 
talists," seems  to  bar  virtually  all  further 
human  development  over  vast  areas. 

The  clash  of  interests  obviously  goes 
to  extremes. 

Hopefully,  American  democracy  can 
hammer  out  reasonable  compromises 
in  time,  not  halting  all  growth  and  use, 
but  banning  careless,  needless  destruc- 
tion, and  stopping  the  creation  of  new 
problems  through  unplanned  develop- 
ment. 


land  by  developers  under  much  stricter 
regulation.  It  would  have  some  lands  put 
beyond  their  reach,  and  it  would  place 
their  dealings  with  individual  land  buy- 
ers under  the  sort  of  commission  that 
regulates  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  to  predict  the  course 
of  future  land  speculation  and  devel- 
opment in  this  country.  There  are  too 
many  factors — inflation,  money  supply, 
population  growth,  taxes,  politics,  popu- 
lar attitudes  and,  in  the  long  run,  social 
patterns  and  habits.  It  is  only  certain  that 
land  speculation  and  development  have 
always  been  part  of  American  life,  and 
will  be  so  long  as  the  right  to  own  and 
deal  in  land  as  private  property  exists. 
If  there  are  dangers  in  this,  there  are  also 
enormous  opportunities.  This  Republic 
was  founded  as  a  nation  of  landowners. 
Probably  few  would  argue  that  the  more 
Americans  who  possess  a  piece  of  Ameri- 
ca in  the  real  sense,  the  more  there  are 
who  have  an  economic  and  emotional 
stake  in  their  native  soil,  and  the  health- 
ier the  nation  will  be.  end 
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THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

 (Continued  from  page  17)  

placement  in  any  orbit  by  the  tug. 

Development  of  the  shuttle  began  in 
earnest  in  August  1972,  with  the  award- 
ing of  major  contracts.  By  1976,  it's 
expected,  the  reusable  vehicle  will  be 
undergoing  horizontal  test  flights  within 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  By  late  1978, 
space  tests  will  begin.  And,  according 
to  the  current  schedule,  the  shuttle  will 
be  fully  operational  by  1980. 

The  present  program  envisions  five 
orbiters  (two  by  1978)  to  take  care  of 
our  needs  through  1990,  each  with  a 
life  of  500  missions  or  more. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  foot  the  whole 
bill.  Several  European  nations  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  produce  the  Space  Lab. 
and  they  are  working  on  it  now.  They 
will  have  the  privilege  of  running  scien- 
tific experiments  of  their  own  in  it,  as 
befits  partners.  Further,  the  space  shuttle 
program  will  undoubtedly  take  on 
broader  international  flavor,  including 
use  and  cost-sharing. 

THERE  ARE  quitc  a  few  European  na- 
tions that  would  like  to  send  up  many 
satellites  of  their  own.  But  they  shudder 
at  a  cost  of  as  much  as  $900  a  pound 
just  for  launchings,  and  they  shudder 
again  at  the  present  small  hope  of  repair- 
ing malfunctions  of  multi-million  dollar 
satellites  in  space. 

We  expect  that  the  shuttle  may  bring 
the  launch  cost  down  to  about  $160  a 
pound  at  the  same  time  that  it  permits 
retrieving  or  repairing  gadgets  in  orbit. 
We  envision  that  many  nations  will  be 
coming  to  us  for  launching  and  in-space 
services  for  satellites  of  their  own.  What- 
ever arrangements  are  made,  NASA  be- 
lieves that  we'll  recoup  a  good  part  of 
space  shuttle  costs  by  operating  it  as  a 
satellite  taxi  and  road-service  truck  for 
paying  customers. 

Plans  for  the  first  six  missions  of  the 
shuttle  are  already  tentatively  formed. 
As  befits  something  that  is  still  in  its 
early  stages,  these  missions  would  be 
mainly  exploratory  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. A  satellite  would  measure  more 
accurately  the  density  of  meteorites  near 
the  earth,  which  is  vital  information  for 
more  extensive  ventures  into  space.  The 
Large  Space  Telescope  and  several  differ- 
ent types  of  astronomical  satellites  would 
be  launched  later,  some  manned,  some 
unmanned.  A  biological  research  module 
would  go  up  to  further  test  the  efi'ect  of 
various  space  rays  on  living  organisms. 
Earth-study  satellites  would  sortie  to 
make  more  extensive  observations  of  the 
earth  from  space  than  have  yet  been 
possible.  An  educational  satellite  involv- 
ing TV  broadcasts  from  space  is  in  the 
works. 

In  the  first  12  years  of  the  shuttle,  as 
many  as  780  trips  are  envisioned.  About 


26%  would  be  manned  or  man-tended. 
Almost  an  equal  number  would  involve 
further  earth  study  or  render  services 
to  earth,  such  as  communications,  navi- 
gation, weather  and  others  that  may  be 
developed.  About  25%  are  expected  to 
involve  physics,  astronomy  or  inter- 
planetary exploration.  Unquestionably, 
the  final  pattern  of  later  missions  will 
evolve  more  definitely  from  the  results 
of  the  earlier  trips. 

About  22%  are  expected  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  military.  One  of  the  early 
missions  is  expected  to  put  a  north- 
south  military  observation  satellite  in 
orbit,  a  tricky  bit  of  business  from  a 
shuttle  launched  in  an  east-west  orbit. 
The  military  is  planning  to  have  its  own 
space  shuttle  station  in  California. 

Present  estimates  are  that  without  the 
shuttle  the  planned  launches  to  1990 
would  cost  about  $42  billion  and  be 
neither  redeemable  nor  repairable  in 
space.  With  the  shuttle  they  would  cost 
about  $35  billion,  and  enjoy  the  greater 
versatility  in  operations  that  it  will  allow. 

With  the  cost  of  launching  greatly  re- 
duced, some  of  the  very  expensive  mini- 
aturization of  equipment  for  space  can 
be  dropped.  Regular  equipment  used  on 
earth— stock  instruments,  tape  recorders, 
gauges,  etc. — will  be  more  common  in 
satellites.  "We'll  be  able  to  put  them 


together  like  alarm  clocks,  not  Swiss 
watches,"  says  one  NASA  scientist.  Often 
a  man  may  go  along  to  tend  to  ordinary 
scientific  equipment  at  a  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  pound  less  than  must 
now  be  spent  on  automated,  miniatur- 
ized, radio-controlled  scientific  gear. 

The  preparations  for  flights  will  be 
shorter,  less  tedious  and  less  expensive 
The  deployment  of  ships  to  attend  the 
splashdowns  of  manned  satellites  in  mid 
ocean  can  be  abandoned,  to  make  land- 
ings cheaper. 

NASA  naturally  stresses  these  savings, 
as  it  must  deal  here  and  now  with  the 
allocation  of  money.  In  the  future,  men 
will  probably  stress  the  giant  step  the 
shuttle  took  to  make  space  routinely 
usable. 

The  shuttle  will  also  allow  for  more 
of  the  training  of  new  astronauts  under 
actual  space  conditions,  in  space.  Wc 
can  probably  do  away  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  earthbound  training  equipment, 
especially  that  which  is  designed  to  simu- 
late being  in  space  without  actually  du- 
plicating it.  This  could  also  apply  to  the 
testing  of  materials  and  gadgets  for  space 
conditions. 

Rockwell  International  is  the  main 
contractor  for  the  plane-like  orbiter  ve- 
hicle. It's  the  firm  that  built  the  Apollo 
{Continued  on  page  40) 


KNOW  YOUR  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
TWICE  A  DAY!  ANYWHERE! 


•  INSTANT  PRESSURE 
CHECK  ANYWHERE, 
ANY  TIME  OF 
DAY  OR  NIGHT 

•  SAVES  ON 
MEDICAL  BILLS 

•  SAVES  TIME, 
WORRY,  TENSION 


EASY  TO  USE 


PROFESSIONAL  BLOOD  PRESSURE  MACHINE 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  OVER! 


Compact  unit  in  zippered  case  travels  wliere  you 
do!  No  more  waiting  for  appointments,  wasted 
hours  in  doctor's  office  ...  No  more  exorbitant 
medical  bills  to  keep  tabs  on  unruly  blood  pres- 
sure! Now,  take  your  own  pressure  night  or  day, 
at  home  or  away,  accurately,  scientifically.  Preci- 
sion made  Aneroid  type  sphygmomanometer  with 
easy-ready  gauge  is  simple  to  use.  Just  wrap 
Velcro  no-slip  sleeve  around  arm  and  squeeze- 
bulb.  Lets  you  check  "warning  sign"  fluctuations 
on  the  spot.  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  COST  OF  JUST 
TWO  DOCTOR  VISITS!  Comes  with  compact  zip- 
pered case.  One-year  warranty. 
Blood  Pressure  Machine  (Z73254)  . . .  Only  $15.95 
If  you  don't  have  one.  Professional  Stetlioscope 
(Z47258)  available  for  only  $4.95. 

HANOVER  HOUSE 

Hanover  Building,  Hanover,  Pa.  17331 


 MAIL  HANDY  COUPON  

HANOVER  HOUSE,  Dept.  Z-871 
Hanover. BIdg.,  Hanover,  Penna.  17331 

Kindly  rush  Blood  Pressure  Machines  (Z73254)  for  only 

$15.95  pliis  85<  to  cover  postage  and  handling  on  full  money 

back  guarantee  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied. 

□  Please  send  Stethoscope(s)  (Z47258)  for  just  $4.95 

plus  50i  to  cover  p.p.  &  handling  on  same  full  money  back 

guarantee. 

n  SAVE!  Order  complete  kit  (Blood  Pressure  Machine  and 
Stethoscope)  for  just  $19.95  plus  $1.00  p.p.  &  handling. 
You  save  $1.30.(Z733531 

Penna,  &  Md.  residents  add  sales  tax.  Enclosed  ts  $  

CHARGE  IT!    □  DINERS  CLUB  □  MASTER  CHARGE 

□  BANKAMERICARD       □  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
My  Card  Expires  

Acct.  »  

Master  Charge  Interbank  I  


(PLEASE  PRINT) 
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You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  try 
this  new  pipe! 


This  top 
grade,  London 
made  briar  pipe 
incorporates  an 
entirely  new  smoking 
principle  that  com- 
pletely eliminates  break- 
ing-in.  Tars,  sludge,  bite, 
and  bitterness  never  reach 
your  mouth.  When  you  switch 
to  a  Carey  pipe,  you  get 
cleaner,  cooler,  sweeter,  tastier, 
moisture-free,  thoroughly  enjoyable 
smoking.  Just  send  me  your  name  and 
address  for  details  of  my  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  which  gives 
you  a  Carey  pipe  to  smoke  on  a  test  basis  for  a  whole 
month.  You'll  have  a  selection  of  eight  handsome  styles 
to  choose  from.  Write;  E.  A.  CAREY,  Dept.  246K,  3932  N. 
Kilpatrick,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 


FREE  CATALOG! 

Tables,  Chairs,  Trucks 


MONROE 


Write  to: 

THE  MONROE  COMPANY 

269  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 


URHOLSTERING 


AND  DECORATING 


All  A«>! 
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THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

.(Continued  from  page  39). 


command  capsules,  which  went  to  the 
moon  and  back.  Rockwell  International 
was  chosen  over  Grumman,  McDonnell- 
Douglas  and  Lockheed  mostly  because 
its  bid  was  about  a  billion  dollars  less 
than  the  next  lowest  bid,  at  $2.6  billion. 
The  orbiter  will  be  built  in  Rockwell's 
Downey.  Calif.,  plant. 

The  contract  for  the  orbiter's  main 
engines  was  won  by  Rockwell  Inter- 
national's Rocketdyne  Division.  Several 
other  large  parts  of  the  project  are  still 
up  for  grabs — such  as  the  booster  rock- 
ets and  the  external  fuel  tanks.  A  sub- 
stantial contract  will  be  made  to  modify 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  into  a  mili- 
tary shuttle  port,  and  a  lesser  contract  for 
the  necessary  modifications  at  Cape 
Kennedy. 

AMERICAN  Airlines  has  been  chosen  to 
maintain  and  refurbish  the  craft 
after  each  flight,  Honeywell  has  won  the 
contract  to  build  the  automatic  flight 
controls  that  will  bring  the  ship  in  for  a 
landing  from  space,  and  IBM  has  been 
given  the  contract  for  on-board  and 
earth-bound  flight  computers. 

As  a  result  of  its  shuttle  contracts, 
Rockwell  International  plans  to  add 
about  9,000  engineers  and  technicians  to 
its  California  payrolls.  But  more  than 
half  the  money  NASA  will  pay  Rockwell 
is  expected  to  filter  down  to  thousands 
of  subcontractors  all  over  the  country. 
Other  aerospace  firms  in  California  may 
get  $361  million  worth  of  subcontracts. 
Some  of  this  will  go  to  Lockheed,  a  losing 
bidder  for  the  shuttle,  which,  like  all  the 
bidders,  developed  a  lot  of  shuttle  savvy 
in  preparing  its  proposal.  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  the  St.  Louis  firm  that  was  also 
a  losing  bidder,  will  probably  get  other 
subcontracts,  as  will  companies  in  the 
state  of  Washington — among  them  Boe- 
ing, also  deeply  involved  in  preliminary 
shuttle  research,  though  not  a  bidder  on 
the  contract.  More  jobbing-out  will  go 
to  subcontractors  in  New  York,  includ- 
ing Grumman,  also  a  losing  bidder. 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas  firms  will  get 
substantial  shuttle  work.  Smaller  amounts 
will  go  to  many  other  states. 

With  a  bow  to  the  American  economy, 
the  work  is  being  spread  out  as  evenly 
as  possible  over  many  years,  to  avoid 
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the  feast  and  famine  that  plagued  the 
aerospace  industry  under  previous  big 
government  ventures  in  space,  aviation 
and  military  innovations.  Annual  ex- 
penditures will  not  differ  much  from  our 
space  budget  over  the  last  1 5  years. 

The  giant  project  now  taking  shape 
in  Downey,  Calif.,  has  been  a  long  time 
coming.  The  first  talk  of  a  space  shuttle 
was  heard  in  the  early  1950's,  when  the 
Air  Force  was  considering  flying  a  space 
vehicle  similar  to  the  orbiter,  called 
Dyna-Soar.  But  Dyna-Soar  was  aban- 
doned because  it  was  well  beyond  our 
technical  capabilities  at  the  time. 

More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the  X-l  5 
rocket  airplane  tested  out  the  landing 
possibilities  which  we  expect  to  perfect 
in  the  orbiter.  With  one  man  aboard,  it 
rocketed  to  more  than  217,000  feet, 
hitting  speeds  in  excess  of  4,000  mph. 
The  rocket  burned  out  and  the  pilot 
glided  back  down  from  a  height  of  above 
41  miles  to  landings  on  a  dry  lake  bed. 

The  wedding  of  an  airplane  with  a 
space  vehicle  was  seen  when  Congress 
first  created  NASA.  The  initials  stand  for 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, with  "aeronautics"  ahead  of 
"space."  Though  it  has  attracted  fewer 
headlines,  a  great  deal  of  NASA's  work 
has  been  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  airplane  design  and  test- 
ing. In  1958,  virtually  all  advanced  de- 
velopment of  planes  and  space  vehicles 
being  conducted  by  many  government 
agencies  was  pulled  together  and  put 
under  NASA.  This  was  ten  months  after 
our  first  satellite  in  space,  Explorer  1, 
was  launched  by  an  earlier  agency  in 
March  1958. 

During  the  middle  and  late  1960's, 
when  the  Apollo  program  was  at  its 
peak,  when  NASA  was  growing  by  the 
minute  and  when  our  desire  to  under- 
take space  adventures  seemed  unlimited 
by  such  earthly  considerations  as  budgets 
and  technical  difficulties,  the  space  shut- 
tle was  revived  as  part  of  a  broad,  almost 
grandiose  plan.  It  included  a  low-earth 
orbit  space  station,  a  space  base  on  earth, 
a  space  shuttle,  a  high-orbit  space  sta- 
tion, a  nuclear  shuttle  a  space  tug,  a 
manned  lunar  oibiting  station,  a  manned 
moon  base  and  manned  trips  to  Mars. 

The  space  shuttle  and  the  space  tug 
are  the  only  items  left  from  that  shop- 
ping list.  Even  the  space  shuttle  isn't  very 
close  to  the  original  design.  It's  far  sim- 
pler, less  luxurious. 

What  happened,  according  to  Science 
News,  was  that  the  shuttle  was  hit  by  a 
classic  cost-effectiveness  study.  As  a 
result,  it  was  pared  down,  redesigned 
and  pared  down  again.  Today,  about  the 
only  aspect  of  the  original  luxury  design 
that's  left  is  the  rationale:  a  device  that 
can  offer  economic  space  transportation 
to  all  customers.  Which  seems  to  be  the 
real  meat  of  all  the  earlier  proposals,  end 
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the  next  action  against  the  King's  govern- 
ment— with  Henry  at  the  helm. 

It  happened  this  way:  In  London,  the 
British  government  finally  realized  that  an 
armed  clash  was  coming — and  that  the 
colonials  would  use  British  arms  stored  in 
the  colonies.  So,  George  III  ordered  all  gun- 
powder shipments  from  Britain  to  America 
halted.  He  also  instructed  his  colonial 
governors  to  seize  all  the  arms  and  gun- 
powder that  had  been  stored  throughout  the 
colonies  (largely  for  their  protection  against 
Indians). 

On  April  19,  a  detachment  of  British 
troops  left  Boston  for  Concord,  Mass..  to 
take  possession  of  the  gunpowder  there. 
This  gunpowder  was  already  controlled  by 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety. 
The  patriots  tried  to  stop  the  British  at 
Lexington  and  were  beaten  off.  At  Concord, 
though,  it  was  a  different  story.  For  the  first 
time,  American  bullets  killed  British  sol- 
diers. The  troops  fled — without  the  gun- 
powder. 

THE  NEXT  day,  Virginia's  Governor 
Dunmore  seized  the  20  barrels  of 
gunpowder  kept  at  the  arsenal  at 
Williamsburg.  He  placed  it  in  the  hold  of 
the  British  ship  Magdalen,  in  the  James 
River,  for  safekeeping. 

The  Virginians  were  furious.  But  the 
leading  men  of  the  colony — Peyton 
Randolph,  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  others — urged  calmness 
for  the  moment.  They  were  about  to  as- 
semble in  Philadelphia  for  the  Second 
Continental  Congress.  Action  could  be 
taken  there. 

Patrick  Henry  wasn't  satisfied  with 
that.  He  issued  a  call  to  the  Hanover 
County  Volunteers,  a  local  militia  group, 
to  meet  him  in  arms  at  New  Castle  on 
May  2,  on  "a  matter  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  American  liberty."  About  1 50 
men  joined  him.  He  told  them  he'd  lead 
them  to  Williamsburg,  either  to  recover 
the  gunpowder  or  to  receive  payment  for 
it  from  Lord  Dunmore.  When  he  finished 
talking  the  little  group  was  ready  for 
war. 

That  night,  they  camped  at  Doncastle's 
Ordinary,  an  inn  16  miles  from  Wil- 
liamsburg. The  next  day,  the  march 
began.  By  the  time  Henry  and  his  men 
got  to  Williamsburg,  they'd  been  joined 
by  more  than  5,000  aroused  citizens. 
Lord  Dunmore  and  his  family  took 
refuge  aboard  a  British  ship.  Confronted 
with  Henry's  demand  for  the  return  of 
the  powder,  he  hemmed  and  hawed  but 
finally  ordered  payment  to  Henry — 
£330.  This  collected,  the  little  army 
disbanded.  It  was  the  first  military  action 
of  the  Revolution  initiated  by  the  colo- 
nists. 

Dunmore  then  issued  a  proclamation: 
"No  one  in  this  colony  is  to  aid  or  give 
help  to  one  Patrick  Henry,  outlawed 
from  the  colony  of  Virginia  because  he 
and  his  deluded  followers  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  colony."  Little  did  Lord 
Dunmore  dream  that  he  was  talking 


about  his  successor  in  office  as  governor. 

Soon  after,  Henry  took  his  seat  at  the 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  wake  of  Lexington,  Concord,  the  Vir- 
ginia gunpowder  incident  and  Ethan  Allen's 
capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  on  May  10, 
the  Congress  reluctantly  gave  up  concilia- 
tion and  began  to  devise  a  plan  of  defense. 
On  June  15,  George  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  it  was  decided  to  call 
3,000  men  to  arms,  initially.  After  accept- 
ing his  appointment,  Washington  turned  to 
Patrick  Henry.  "This  day  will  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  my  reputa- 
tion," he  said.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times 
his  foresight  failed  him. 

A  month  later,  the  Virginia  Convention 
reassembled  in  Richmond.  Under  Henry"s 
vigorous  prodding,  it  established  and 
equipped  two  companies  of  riflemen  and 
made  provisions  for  some  6,000  minutemen 
to  assemble  frequently,  drill  intensively  and 
hold  themselves  in  readiness. 

The  need  for  them  came  sooner  than 
anyone  expected.  Reports  soon  came  from 
Lord  Dunmore's  camp  that  the  governor 
was  planning  an  attack  on  Williamsburg. 
The  question  was,  who  would  oppose  him. 
On  August  5,  Patrick  Henry  was  elected 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Virginia's  armed 
forces,  over  the  vigorous  opposition  of  those 
who  thought  him  unfit  for  military  com- 
mand and  those  who  valued  his  advice  in 
civilian  councils. 

He  kept  this  post  for  about  six  months, 
during  which  his  wife  died.  In  February 
1776,  he  was  eased  out  of  his  command — 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  troops,  who 


were  exceedingly  loyal  to  him.  It  was  a 
serious  disappointment  to  Henry,  but  most 
others  were  pleased.  "He  thus  got  back  to 
that  ground  on  which  nature  had  formed 
him  to  command,"  wrote  Jefferson  later. 
"He  returned  to  our  civic  councils  which 
were  his  natural  element  and  in  which  his 
eminence  at  once  placed  him  at  their  head." 

The  Virginia  Convention  then  con- 
fronted a  new  and  serious  question.  How 
should  it  legitimize  its  rule?  Virginia 
existed,  as  an  entity,  as  a  result  of  a 
charter  granted  to  it  on  April  10,  1606, 
by  King  James.  If  Virginia  declared  it- 
self independent,  that  charter  was  re- 
voked. 

So,  under  the  leadership  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  Virginia  Convention  set  out 
to  write  a  constitution  for  that  state,  at 
almost  the  same  time  the  Continental 
Congress  was  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  independence  on  a  national  level. 

On  May  20.  1776,  two  months  after 
the  British  evacuated  Boston.  Patrick 
Henry  wrote  his  friend  John  Adams 
about  the  situation  in  Virginia. 

"Dear  Sir: 

Our  convention  is  now  employed 
in  the  great  work  of  forming  a  con- 
stitution. My  republican  form  has 
many  enemies.  Our  sessions  are  very 
long  and  I  cannot  count  on  my  sup- 
porters. Would  that  you  and  your 
Sam  Adams  were  here!  .  .  . 

Patrick  Henry 
P.S.  Will  you  and  S.A.  now  and  then 
write?"      {Continued  on  page  42) 
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Despite  his  pessimism,  Henry  was 
doing  well  with  the  Virginia  Convention. 
On  May  15,  it  had  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  Congress  to  declared  inde- 
pendence and  to  appeal  to  France  for 
help.  Five  days  before  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Virginia  adopted  a  Constitution  declar- 
ing itself  an  independent  commonwealth. 
Patrick  Henry  was  rather  easily  elected 
governor,  the  first  man  in  the  world  to 
rule  a  sovereign  state  under  a  written 
constitution.  Later  in  the  year,  Henry 
took  a  second  wife,  Dorothea  Dandridge, 
the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  his 
clo.se  friend  Nathaniel  Dandridge.  (All 
told,  Henry  had  six  daughters  and  nine 
sons  by  both  wives,  most  of  whom  sur- 
vived the  heavy  infant  mortality  of  those 
days.) 

It  was  one  thing  to  declare  indepen- 
dence and  quite  another  to  win  it.  The 
war  was  already  underway.  Troops  were 
needed  and  supplies  of  all  sorts.  They'd 
have  to  be  provided  by  the  various 
states.  And  Virginia,  with  400,000  peo- 
ple, was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
populous.  Patrick  Henry  immediately  set 
out  to  do  his  share. 

MANY  of  Henry's  letters  of  that  day 
still  exist.  They  show  him  as  a  man 
of  unbounded  energy  and  dedication  to 
the  cause.  He  fired  off  a  long  string  of 
orders  and  letters — cooperating  with  the 
governors  of  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  defense  of  the  coast,  trying  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  Fort  Pitt  on 
the  Ohio,  hurrying  the  militia  to  arms, 
working  with  Washington  and  Franklin 
to  provide  supplies  for  the  Army,  treat- 
ing with  foreign  countries  to  import  war 
materiel. 

He  established  a  navy  which  built  and 
equipped  17  ships,  15  brigs,  19  schoon- 
ers, 15  galleys  and  many  smaller  vessels. 
He  arranged  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. He  managed  year  after  year  to 
supply  the  Continental  Army  with  5,000 
to  6,000  regulars  and  with  4,000  to  5,000 
militia.  Often  these  Virginians  were 
among  the  best  troops  America  had. 
Henry  spared  no  effort  to  provide  them 
with  clothing,  footleather  and  even  food. 
A  modern  researcher  looking  at  Patrick 
Henry's  correspondence  of  the  time  can- 
not help  but  be  impressed  by  the  scope 
of  his  effort,  his  astonishing  attention  to 
detail,  his  tirelessness,  his  eloquence  in 
persuading  others  to  greater  effort. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  Henry 
found  himself  with  a  completely  differ- 
ent sort  of  problem,  a  political  one.  He 
received  an  odd,  anonymous  letter.  It 
spoke  of  the  need  to  unseat  Washington, 
to  replace  him  with  a  "more  able"  officer 
— a  necessity,  the  letter  said,  if  the  Revo- 
lution were  to  succeed.  Instead  of  re- 
sponding to  the  letter  or  waiting  for  an- 


other, he  forwarded  it  to  Washington.  It 
was  that  General's  first  notice  of  the 
"Conway  cabal."  a  half-formed  plot 
among  a  number  of  American  officers 
and  politicians  to  replace  Washington 
with  Horatio  Gates,  victor  at  Saratoga,  or 
Charles  Lee,  his  second  in  command. 
With  this  warning,  Washington  was  able 
to  quash  the  plot.  (Gates  later  suffered 
an  ignominious  defeat  when  entrusted  by 
Washington  with  the  defense  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  Charles  Lee  was  disgraced  at 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth — though  he 
claimed  that  Washington's  friends  had 
rigged  things  to  make  him  look  bad.) 

Not  only  did  Henry  use  his  energies  and 
imagination  to  deal  with  the  problems  at 
hand,  he  was  constantly  alert  to  those  of 
the  future.  He  perceived  that  the  new  na- 
tion must  lay  claim  to  the  Midwest  or 
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Britain  would  have  it  locked  in  even  if  it 
won  its  freedom.  It  was  Governor  Henry 
who  approved  and  equipped  George  Rogers 
Clark's  expeditions  to  Kentucky  and  to 
what  was  called  the  Northwest — Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
the  eastern  half  of  Minnesota.  Armed  with 
Virginia  rifles,  commanding  Virginia  sol- 
diers, Clark  managed  to  capture  every 
British  outpost  save  Detroit.  His  courage 
and  Henry's  imagination  were  in  no  small 
part  responsible  for  America's  strong  claim 
to  this  area,  a  claim  that  was  exercised 
during  the  peace  negotiations  with  Britain. 

Patrick  Henry's  accomplishments  as 
governor  of  Virginia  between  1776  and 
1779  (his  first  three  one-year  terms)  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  questions:  Could 
the  Continental  Army  have  survived,  much 
less  prevailed,  with  fewer  troops  and 
supplies  from  Virginia?  Would  Washington 
have  kept  command  of  the  Army  if  Henry 
had  not  warned  him  of  the  plot  to  unseat 
him?  Would  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  be  British 
today  if  no  one  had  sent  George  Rogers 
Clark  on  what  might  have  seemed  a  wild 
goose  chase?  No  one  can  guess  the  answers 
today.  The  questions  are  only  hypothetical. 

On  June  1,  1779,  Henry  left  the  gov- 
ernorship.   The    Virginia  constitution 
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prohibited  any  man  from  holding  office 
for  more  than  three  consecutive  terms. 
(Five  years  later.  Henry  was  twice  re- 
elected.) The  reins  of  government  were 
picked  up  by  Henry's  old  friend  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson  was  governor  of  Virginia  for 
only  two  years.  As  a  result  of  his  conduct 
in  office — and  Henry's  reaction  to  it — 
their  friendship  came  to  a  bitter  end. 
And,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
Henry's  reputation  was  later  distorted 
and  diminished  at  Jefferson's  hand,  per- 
haps for  all  time. 

Henry,  as  we've  seen,  was  a  vigorous 
governor.  He  moved  mountains  not  only 
to  supply  the  Continental  Army  with 
provender  and  troops,  but  also  to  protect 
Virginia  itself  from  British  attack.  The 
last  wasn't  really  the  task  it  might  seem, 
since  the  British  concentrated  on  the 
Northern  colonies  during  most  of 
Henry's  first  three  years  as  governor. 

But  on  Dec.  29,  1778.  the  British  cap- 
tured Savannah,  Ga.  In  1 780,  a  British  force 
under  Henry  Clinton  captured  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Then  Cornwallis,  together  with 
his  chief  lieutenant,  Banastre  Tarleton,  be- 
gan his  sweep  through  the  South,  opposed 
by  Francis  Marion,  Thomas  Sumter.  Gen. 
Horatio  Gates  and,  finally.  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene.  Frustrated  by  all  but  Gates.  Corn- 
wallis and  Tarleton  moved  north.  It  was 
not  a  triumphant  march.  American  vic- 
tories at  King's  Mountain  and  Cowpens 
and  a  series  of  "victories"  over  Green's  men 
hurt  the  British  repeatedly.  Nonetheless, 
they  could  not  be  stopped.  They  headed 
inexorably  toward  Virginia. 

IN  EARLY  January  1781,  with  Corn- 
wallis heading  toward  Virginia  from 
the  south,  another  threat  to  the  state  sud- 
denly appeared.  A  new  British  general, 
one  Benedict  Arnold,  had  sailed  up  the 
James  River  some  25  miles  below  Rich- 
mond, the  new  capital,  with  1,200  men. 
He  captured  it  almost  without  opposi- 
tion. 

"Three  quarters  of  a  century  later," 
writes  one  Henry  biographer,  Robert  D. 
Meade,  "a  Richmond  writer  would  re- 
call the  bitter  memory  of  the  feeble  re- 
sistance mustered  by  the  Jefferson  admin- 
istration. A  few  hundred  militia  had 
come  on  the  ground,  'unprepared  by 
possessing  good  discipline  or  good  of- 
ficers, to  meet  a  well-trained  foe.'  These 
troops  were  easily  driven  back  and  that 
night  the  redcoats  were  occupying  the 
capital  city,  some  being  quartered  even 
in  that  'sacred  edifice,'  St.  John's  Church. 
'Great  credit,'  was  due  Thomas  Jefferson 
for  his  services  to  the  state  and  nation, 
the  Richmond  writer  continued,  but 
'Jefferson  had  failed  to  pay  enough  heed 
to  a  warning  from  General  Washington 
of  an  anticipated  attack  on  the  state.' '" 

To  this  injury  was  added  a  very  nasty 
insult.  On  June  4,  1781,  a  detachment 
of  Cornwallis'  army,  headed  by  Tarle- 
ton, marched  through  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  to  which  the  legislature  had  re- 
treated. Thanks  to  the  midnight  warning 


ride  of  John  Jouett,  they  failed — nar- 
rowly— to  capture  the  whole  legislature, 
including  Henry  and  Jefferson. 

As  it  happened,  the  British  adventure 
in  Virginia  ended  in  total  disaster  for 
them.  On  Oct.  19.  1781,  Cornwallis  and 
his  men  were  trapped  and  forced  to  sur- 
render by  Washington's  forces.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  ended  the  war. 
But  that  surrender  didn't  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  Jefferson's  ineffective  defense 
of  Virginia. 

On  Dec.  12.  1781.  a  committee  of  the 
legislature  appointed  to  investigate  Jef- 
ferson's conduct  asked  that  charges  be 
brought  against  him.  Henry  was  a  leading 
member  of  that  committee.  Eventually, 
the  anger  against  Jefferson  subsided. 
Most  members  of  the  committee  apolo- 
gized to  Jefferson,  though  evidently 
Henry's  apology  wasn't  sufficiently  con- 
vincing. From  that  moment  on.  Jefferson 
considered  him  an  enemy. 

IT  WAS  only  after  Henry's  death  in 
1 799  that  Jefferson's  enmity  had  any 
real  effect — -but  it  was  a  lasting  one.  In 
1803.  William  Wirt  decided  to  write  a 
biography  of  the  Virginia  orator.  He 
wrote  extensively  to  all  of  Henry's 
friends  and  associates  for  information. 
His  main  source  was  Jefferson.  Their 
correspondence  has  been  found.  In  it. 
Jefferson  did  his  best  to  defame  Henry. 


After  praising  Henry's  oratorical 
powers,  Jefferson  said.  "His  judgment 
on  other  matters  was  inaccurate  and  in 
matters  of  law  it  was  not  worth  a  cop- 
per; he  was  avaricious  and  rotten 
hearted;  his  two  great  passions  were  love 
of  money  and  of  fame,  but  when  the  two 
came  into  competition,  the  former  pre- 
dominated. He  turned  his  views  to  the 
law,  for  the  acquisition  of  practice  of 
which  he  was  too  lazy.  ...  He  received 
great  fees  for  his  services.  .  .  .  He  was 
totally  unqualified  for  anything  but  mere 
jury  cases,  and  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  these  and  to  the  criminal  business. 
From  these  poor  devils,  it  was  always 
understood  that  he  squeezed  exorbitant 
fees." 

This  is  just  a  sample  of  what  Jefferson 
wrote.  Point  by  point,  he  reviewed 
Henry's  career  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
and  at  the  Continental  Congresses,  each 
time  downplaying  the  role  Henry  played, 
making  him  look  like  a  man  of  limited 
ability  and  doubtful  morality.  To  his  dis- 
credit, Wirt  believed  almost  everything 
Jefferson  said  and  incorporated  these 
views  in  the  biography. 

That  Jefferson's  remarks  are  inaccu- 
rate is  now  a  matter  of  record.  Docu- 
ment after  document  contradicts  him. 
Henry's  accomplishments  as  a  lawyer 
cannot  be  questioned.  His  actions  in  the 
{Continued  on  pa;^>e  44) 
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WILL  THE  REAL  PATRICK 
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HENRY  PLEASE  STAND  UP? 

from  page  43)  


Virginia  legislature  and  the  Continental 
Congresses  are  attested  to  by  many 
others.  The  record  reveals  that  charges 
of  avariciousness  are  false.  For  taking 
on  the  Parsons'  Cause,  for  example, 
Henry  asked  only  15  shillings. 

He  was  only  fit  to  defend  criminals? 
In  1788 — though  rapidly  failing — Pa- 
trick Henry  joined  with  John  Marshall 
in  a  test  case  in  Richmond,  defending 
Virginians  against  claims  of  British  cred- 
itors. Says  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography:  "Henry  spoke  for  three  days 
and  showed  himself  an  unsuspected 
master  of  law  and  the  complications  of 
the  case.  .  .  .  Everyone  who  heard  him 
on  that  occasion  pronounced  him  as 
much  a  master  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national law  as  he  had  been  in  that  of 
politics.  ..." 

Let  John  Adams  give  his  opinion. 
These  words  are  from  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  William  Wirt:  "From  personal  ac- 
quaintance, perhaps  I  might  say  a  friend- 
ship, with  Mr.  Henry  of  more  than  30 
years,  and  from  all  that  I  have  heard  or 
read  of  him,  I  have  always  considered 
him  as  a  gentleman  of  deep  reflection, 
keen  sagacity,  clear  foresight,  daring  en- 
terprise, inflexible  intrepidity  and  un- 
tainted integrity,  with  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  liberties,  the  honor  and  the  felicity 
of  his  country  and  his  species." 

But  because  Wirt  gave  special  cre- 
dence to  Jefferson's  remarks,  that  view  of 
Henry  predominated  for  decades  and 
even  today  is  the  major  reason  Henry 
does  not  have  the  stature  he  deserves. 
Historians  long  ago  discovered  the  vin- 
dicating documentation,  but  it  may  be 
many  more  decades  before  the  real  Pa- 
trick Henry  becomes  part  of  the  national 
mythology. 

You  might  think  that  Patrick  Henry, 
champion  of  American  independence  be- 
fore most  patriots  dared  pronounce  the 
word  aloud,  would  also  have  been  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Constitution,  the  document  that 
was  devised  in  1787  to  replace  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  that  kept  the  states  to- 
gether in  a  loose,  awkward  bond.  He  was 
not. 

Henry  refused  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
Congress  that  worked  out  our  Constitution. 
When  it  came  to  Virginia  for  ratification, 
he  fought  against  it  with  all  of  his  might 
and  very  nearly  scuttled  it.  After  it  was 
adopted,  he  struggled  to  have  it  changed. 
But  none  of  his  opposition  is  to  his  dis- 
credit— and  in  the  end  he  won  his  main 
point  in  the  first  ten  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

Patrick  Henry  was  for  a  strong  central 
government — to  a  point.  He  had  two  ob- 
jections. First,  he  did  not  want  the  states 
to  be  swallowed  up  and  eventually  dissolved 
by  a  central  authority.  The  United  States 
had  just  freed  itself  from  that  sort  of  dom- 
ination. Second,  he  wanted  to  see  the  rights 
of  the  people  guaranteed  and  thought  the 
states  were  best  suited  to  do  this. 

On  August  12,  1786,  James  Monroe,  one 
of  his  friends  and  a  member  of  Congress, 
wrote  Henry  a  letter  that  confirmed  many 
of  his  fears.  He  said  that  seven.  New  Eng- 


land states  were  making  a  deal  with  Spain 
to  give  up  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for 
25  years  in  return  for  trade  concessions. 
Henry  at  once  took  this  to  mean  that  the 
Northern  states  were  conspiring  to  sell  out 
the  Southern  ones,  which  could  benefit 
greatly  from  Mississippi  navigation.  If  there 
were  a  union  of  the  states,  especially  one 
in  which  each  state  got  one  vote,  the  South 
would  be  just  about  helpless  in  national 
dealings. 

Soon  after,  there  came  a  call  to  the 
Virginia  legislature  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  proposed  Federal  Convention,  to 
consider  "improving"  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Only  the  pressure  of 
Washington  and  others  convinced  Henry 
to  make  no  fight  against  it  in  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  In  an  effort  at  conciliation, 
Henry  himself  was  asked  to  be  a  dele- 


"You  think  that's  good? 
You   should   see  him 
shuffle  the  cards." 
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gate.  He  declined.  "Something  smells 
bad,"  he  said. 

The  Constitution  was  written,  of 
course.  And  it  was  quickly  ratified  by 
eight  states.  Only  one  more  was  needed 
for  it  to  go  into  effect.  On  June  2,  1788, 
the  debate  began  in  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture. Both  those  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  those  opposed  realized  this  vote 
was  crucial.  If  Virginia  voted  no,  other 
states  might  switch.  If  Virginia  approved, 
the  battle  was  over. 

It  was  a  struggle  among  giants.  For 
the  Constitution:  James  Madison,  John 
Marshall,  Edmund  Pendleton  and 
George  Wythe.  Against:  James  Monroe, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
John  Tyler  and,  leading  the  fight,  Patrick 
Henry. 

For  23  days,  Henry  resisted  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  He  attacked  it 
most  effectively  for  what  he  thought  was 
its  worst  defect — the  absence  of  a  Bill 
of  Rights. 

'T  trust,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that 
you  plan  to  secure  herein  freedom  of 
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religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  trial  by  jury  and  all  our  sacred 
rights.  If  you  pass  this  paper  without  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  you  will  exhibit  the  most 
absurd  thing  the  world  ever  saw:  a  gov- 
ernment [Virginia]  that  has  abandoned 
all  its  powers — the  powers  of  the  purse, 
the  sword  and  the  press  without  check, 
limitation  or  control." 

He  ended  his  main  speech  one  day 
with  searing  words,  calling  on  the  Al- 
mighty to  interfere,  to  reveal  the  Con- 
stitution's flaws  to  all.  At  that  instant, 
there  was  a  terrible  crash  in  the  sky. 
Wind  shook  the  building.  A  summer 
storm  broke,  complete  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  "And  there,"  wrote  one  wit- 
ness, "stood  Patrick  Henry,  his  great 
voice  rolling  with  the  thunder,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  the  lightning.  It  was  un- 
forgettable." 

John  Marshall,  an  opponent  here, 
though  a  lifelong  friend  of  Henry,  lis- 
tened glumly.  "If  I  were  asked  who,  of 
all  the  men  I  know,"  he  said,  "has  the 
greatest  power  to  convince,  I  shoiild  per- 
haps say  Mr.  Madison.  But  Mr.  Henry 
has  without  doubt,  the  greatest  power  to 
persuade." 

GENERAL  Posey,  a  Revolutionary  war 
hero  and  until  then  a  strong  Fed- 
eralist, also  listened.  Later,  he  declared 
that  Henry's  eloquence  was  so  over- 
whelming that  he,  Posey,  believed  the 
Constitution  without  a  Bill  of  Rights 
would  ruin  our  liberties  as  much  as  he 
believed  in  his  own  existence. 

After  the  eloquence,  though,  there 
was  compromise.  The  votes  that  Henry 
swayed  changed  back.  George  Washing- 
ton devised  the  salve  that  made  the  dif- 
ference. He  had  Madison  introduce  a 
resolution  that  expressed  the  Virginia 
Convention's  firm  opinion  that  a  Bill  of 
Rights  must  accompany  the  Constitu- 
tion's adoption,  and  which  bound  Vir- 
ginia's senators  and  representatives  to 
press  for  such  safeguards. 

Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution.  89 
to  79. 

Patrick  Henry,  however,  did  not  give 
up  his  fight.  Though  he  refused  to  be  a 
U.S.  senator,  he  saw  to  it  that  anti-Fed- 
eralists were  appointed  to  the  Senate 
from  Virginia.  (In  those  days,  state  legis- 
latures elected  the  U.S.  senators.)  He 
so  controlled  the  state  that  Washington 
and  John  Marshall  were  hard  put  to  get 
Madison  elected  to  Congress  from  his 
own  district. 

For  the  next  three  years,  the  anti- 
Federalists,  with  Henry  at  the  head, 
fought  for  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  Novem- 
ber 1791,  he  finally  retired  from  the 
legislature.  The  next  month,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  ratified  by  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  states  and  adopted.  With  that, 
Henry  ended  his  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law.  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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PERSONAL 


GASOLINE  PINCH  TO  CONTINUE. 
SOME  FUEL-SAVING  TIPS. 
COLLEGE  COSTS  KEEP  GOING  UP. 

The  tight  situation  in  gasoline  isn't  ONng  to  ease  this  year — or  next 
year,  or  very  likely  for  yeais  to  come.  Trie  same  applies  to  heating  fuels 
of  every  type — they,  too,  will  be  in  touch-and-go  supply  this  winter  and 
for  a  long  time  thereafter. 

The  obvious  upshot  of  these  two  virtual  certainties  is  that — summer 
or  winter — your  pocketbook  will  feel  the  pinch  of  higher  "energy"  tags. 
Some  economists  think  the  price  of  regular-grade  gasoline  may  well  hit 
the  50(*-per-gallon  level  in  about  three  years. 

The  United  States  can't  get  out  of  this  bind  in  a  hurry  because  the 
demand  for  energy — especially  petroleum  products — has  been  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Also,  we  don't  have  enough  refinery  capacity,  and  we  are  importing 
ever  larger  amounts  of  oil.  Not  only  does  importing  oil  mean  a  higher 
cost,  but  it  also  means  that  we  are  competing  in  world  markets  with 
other  nations,  which,  like  ourselves,  are  faced  by  a  rapidly  rising  demand. 

The  utilities  get  into  the  picture,  too.  For  ecological  reasons,  they  no 
longer  can  use  certain  grades  of  the  fuel  we  have  a  lot  of — coal.  So  they 
have  to  switch  to  natural  gas  (in  very  tight  supply)  and  petroleum  dis- 
tillates, thus  adding  to  the  pinch.  Nuclear  power  could  take  some  of 
the  edge  off  this  situation,  but  that's  not  an  immediate  possibility. 

Two  side  effects:  higher  fuel  prices  mean  higher  farm  costs;  the  price 
of  many  plastics  (which  have  a  petroleum  base)  is  sure  to  jump. 

★  ★  ★ 

Apropos  the  squeeze  on  gasoline  supplies:  Here  are  some  tips  on  how 
to  save  fuel: 

1.  Be  sure  your  engine  is  in  good  shape,  especially  fuel  and  air  filters, 
points,  plugs  and  emission-control  devices. 

2.  Don't  get  the  tank  filled  to  brimming.  Fuel  can  overflow  when  the 
car  is  in  motion,  or  on  an  incline,  and  moreover  gasoline  expands  in  hot 
weather. 

3.  Inflate  tires  properly. 

4.  Drive  at  moderate  speeds  and  avoid  "jack-rabbit"  starts. 

5.  Drive  slowly  a  mile  or  so  before  attaining  cruising  speeds  (don't 
"floorboard"). 

6.  Shut  the  engine  off  when  parked  for  any  length  of  time. 

It's  also  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the  states  having  by  far  the  highest 
gasoline  consumption  are  California,  Texas  and  New  York  (in  that  order). 

★  *  ★ 

If  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  about  to  go  to  college  this  fall,  get  out 
your  pencil  and  do  some  sharp  figuring. 

The  costs  of  tuition,  room  and  board  are  going  to  rise  about  7%  this  year 
over  last.  That  means  an  avei'age  expenditure  of  around  $3,300  in  private 
colleges,  and  about  $1,500  in  the  public  ones — plus,  of  course,  books, 
travel,  clothing  and  incidentals.  In  fact,  if  your  scholar  picks  one  of  the 
better-known  private  institutions,  think  in  terms  of  $5,000  and  up. 

Moreover,  the  same  increases  will  occur  again  in  1974  and  for  a  long 
time  thereafter.  So  keep  compounding  that  7%  for  as  many  years  as  your 
scholar  has  remaining  in  school. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  alternatives — community  colleges,  three- 
year  courses,  living  at  home  and  home-study  courses.  And  all  colleges 
will  give  you  information  on  student  loans,  etc.  It  pays  to  investigate. 

★  ★  * 

A  small  ray  of  relief  is  in  sight  from  those  soaring  cost-of-living 
expenses.  It  now  looks  pretty  sure  that  there  will  be  a  slowing  down 
in  the  last  part  of  this  year  and  the  start  of  next.  One  major  reason 
is  that  food  prices  will  begin  to  "decelerate."  Supplies  are  better,  for 
one  thing.  The  cost-of-living  this  year  will  rise  5%  over  1972;  and  for 
the  first  half  of  1974,  the  increase  over  1973  will  be  about  4%.  In  short, 
the  situation  isn't  good;  but  it  isn't  as  bad  as  it  has  been. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


WILL  THE  REAL  PATRICK  HENRY 
PLEASE  STAND  UP? 

 (Continued  from  page  45)  


In  the  years  that  followed,  Henry  at- 
tempted to  stay  out  of  public  life  while 
others  tried  to  keep  involving  him  in  it. 
Henry  Lee.  the  new  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, asked  him  to  be  a  senator.  Wash- 
ington asked  him  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 
Chief  Justice  and  Minister  to  Spain. 
John  Adams  asked  him  to  be  Minister 
to  France.  The  state  of  Virginia  even 
elected  him  to  a  sixth  term  as  governor, 
without  his  knowledge.  He  declined. 

After  the  Bii!  of  Rights  was  adopted, 
Henry  performed  one  final  service  to  the 
nation.  At  the  cost  of  many  old  friend- 
ships, including  the  affection  of  his  own 
children,  he  became  a  Federalist — large- 
ly in  support  of  Washington's  efforts  to 
cement  the  states  into  one  nation.  In 
January  1799,  Washington  wrote  him  a 
confidential  letter  from  retirement,  on 
behalf  of  the  new  administration  of  John 
Adams.  He  told  Henry  that  some  states, 
including  Virginia,  were  claiming  the 
right  to  ignore  federal  laws  they  did  not 
like.  Washington  asked  for  Henry's  help 
to  convince  others  to  obey  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

TIRED,  ii.i.,  old  at  62.  drained  of  pas- 
sion and  energy,  Patrick  Henry 
roused  himself  one  last  time.  He  went  to 
the  Charlotte  County  Courthouse  to 
speak.  Thousands  gathered  to  hear  him. 

"You  have  planted  thorns  on  my  pil- 
low." he  said.  "I  cannot  sleep  while 
Virginia  is  a  rebel  to  the  government  of 
these  United  States.  Even  Virginians 
cannot  discard  the  laws  of  Congress. 
Only  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  do  that.  Let  us 
never  split  into  factions  and  destroy  the 
union  upon  which  our  existence  hangs. 
United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

Washington  then  asked  him  to  run 
once  more  for  the  Virginia  Assembly,  as 
a  Federalist  this  time,  to  counterbalance 
his  old  anti-Federalist  friends.  Though 
he  could  hardly  stand  upright  and  was 
opposed  by  many  of  his  fellow  giants  in 
Virginia.  Patrick  Henry  ran  and  de- 
feated ,^gung  John  Randolph. 

Butf^^ever  filled  the  seat.  On  June 
6,  1 799,^ight  days  after  his  63rd  birth- 
day, he  died.  Jefferson  had  not  yet  de- 
cided to  defame  him.  "He  was  as  well 
suited  to  the  times  as  any  man  ever  was 
and  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say  what  we 
should  have  done  without  Patrick 
Henry,"  said  Jefferson.  "He  was  far 
above  all  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Revolution."  end 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  1969,  no  less  than  three 
hard-cover  books  on  Patrick  Henry  were  pub- 
lished. Lippincott  came  out  with  Robert  Dou- 
that  Meade's  "Patrick  Henry,  Practical  Revo- 
lutionary." Devin-Adair  published  Norine  D. 
Campbell's  "Patrick  Henry,  Patriot  and  States- 
man." Doubleday  publislied  George  F.  Willi- 
son's  "Patrick  Henry  and  His  World." 
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•ris-SHOPPER 


\ 


STOP  STOOPING,  sagging  shoulders  with 
new  Pi  Peer  Shoulder  Brace.  Made  of 
ventilated-for-comfort  3-ply  material;  cool, 
lightweight,  with  padded  arm  b;=inds.  Cor- 
rects posture  instantly.  $6.95.  450  pstge. 
(Men  give  measure  around  chest;  women 
under  bust).  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-83SH, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  custom  imprinted  golf 
ball  by  Spalding.  Unique  "Unicore"  ball 
made  to  give  the  ultimate  in  durability 
for  maximum  player  satisfaction.  Boat  of 
three  $2.50;  a  dozen  $9.50.  Order  #70873 
from  National  Emblem  Sales,  Dept.  T-8, 
The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  46206. 


All  Sports  Cap.  Custom  designed  cap  in  powder 
blue.  100%  cotton  poplin  with  foam  lining. 
Plastic  tab  back  to  fit  all  sizes.  Front  panel  of 
sky  blue  raschel  mesh  with  the  Legion  Emblem 
attached.  Unbreakable  visor  with  green  Eye- 
Eze  undervisor.  Available  in  medium  or  large. 
$2.50  each.  Order  No.  70874  from  National  Em- 
blem Sales,  Dept.  S,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION, 
P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206. 


WHEEL  CHAIR  LIFT 

May  be  used  as  a  porch 
lift  or  on  an  inside  stair- 
way 35"  wide  or  more. 


Platform  may  be  folded 
so  stairway  is  availabi 
for  normal  use. 


Dept.  AL-1 
2513  Center  St. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  50613 
Phone:  (319)  266-8878 

MANUFACTURERS  OF:  chair  Lifts 
Dumbwaiters  •  Hillside  Lifts  •  Home  Elevators 
Health  Equipment 


NOW!  GET 
4  REAL  OLD 
BUFFALO 
NICKELS-Only'l 

Only  $1  brings  you  4  old 
Buffalo  nickels  issued  be- 
fore 1938.  (One  set  to  a 
customer.)These  scarce  coins 
offered  to  get  your  name  for  our 
mailing  list.  You  will  also  receive  a  copy  of  the 
most  wonderful  catalog  of  coin  offers  in  America. 
Send  $1,  name,  address,  zip  to;  Littleton  Coin 
Co.,  Dept.  BN-21,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire 03561 


R6PUBL1QUE  OU  DAHOMEY 


55  FRENCH 
COLONIES 

01^^^  10^ 


WORTH  OVER  $3.00  AT  CATALOG  PRICES! 
Get  these  55  genuine  postage  stamps  from 
26  present  and  former  French  colonies. 
They'll  take  you  across  the  flaming  African 
deserts  cf  the  French  Foreign  Legion  in 
mysterious  Algeria  and  Morocco  and  pro- 
vice  a  journey  from  Romantic  Polynesia  to 
barren  Antarctica!  Also,  other  exciting 
stamps  to  examine  free.  Buy  any  or  none, 
return  balance,  cancel  service  anytime — but 
this  valuable  collection  (plus  Wonderful 
Illustrated  Catalog)  are  yours  to  keep! 
Send  only  10#  —  TODAY! 

H.E.HARRIS,  DepLFE-233,  Boston, Mass.  02117 


FIGHT 

THEM  ALL... 

Heart  Attack 
Stroke 

High  Blood  Pressure 
Rheumatic  Fever 


GIVE 


.so  MORE 
WILL  LIVE 


HEART  FUND 


MAN'S  WIG  $7?? 

M  need 

Stretch  Wig  Completely  Covers     M  to 
All  Your  Hair  and  Sideburns  ^ 

Stays  in  place  on  all  size 
heads  —  easy  to  put  on. 
Thinned  and  razor  cut — 
handsome  tapered  look  and 
full  sideburns.  Cool  and 
lightweight.  Made  of  mod- 
acrylic  fiber — looks  and  feels 
like  real  hair — has  luster, 
rich  body  and  bounce  of 
human  hair.  Can  be  washed 
and  shampooed — never  loses 
its  shape — can  be  combed, 
trimmed  and  restyled  if  you 
wish.  Specify  color  desired: 
Black.  Off  Black.  Chestnut. 
Dark,  Medium  or  Light 
Brown.  Dark  Blonde.  Grey 
and  Black  mixed.  Grey  and 
Brown  mixed.  Mention  Style  M-II6.  Pay  postman  on  de- 
livery $7.95  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Or  send  only  $7.95  and 
we  will  pay  postage.  Money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied. 

FRANKLIN  FASHIONS,  Dept.  M-308 

103  E.  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11580 


NOW... 


Check  Your 
BLOOD 
PRESSURE! 


If  your  doctor  wants 
you  to  take  your  own 
blood  pressure  readings, 

 this  Mercury  unit  will 

give  you  the  most  accurate  measurements  that  you 
can  take  yourself.  It's  the  same  kind  of  professional 
blood  pressure  Instrument  used  by  doctors  and  hospi- 
tal staffs.  "Touch-and-Hold"  Velcro®  self-adhering 
cuff,  new  easy-to-read  glass  tube  and  gauge.  Scale 
Is  a  full  300  mm.  of  mercury.  Bulb  and  tubing  of 
long-life  seamless  rubber  latex.  Durable  metal  case 
for  easy  portability.  Unconditional  one-year  warranty 
against  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials.  An 
excellent  value  at  only  $24.95  plus  $2.00  postage. 
You'll  need  a  stethoscope  and  we  have  a  fine  quality 
one  for  $4.95  plus  45?  postage.  Money-back  guarantee 
If  returned  postpaid  within  30  days.  KINLEN  CO. 
Dept.  AL-83MU,  809  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  Bible 
and  do  close  work  easily.  SEE  CLEARER 
INSTANTLY.  Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism 
or  eye  diseases.  10  day  trial.  Sturdy, 
good-looking.  Glass  precision  ground 
and  polished;  metal  hinges.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  only  $4.95  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-M,  Rochelle,  III.  E1068 


VHITE  S  METAL  DETECTORS 


WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS.  INC.  manufacture 
the  World's  Largest  and  Finest  Line  of  Mineral 
and  Metal  Detectors.  Ghosltowning. 
beachcombing,  bottle  hunting,  coin  hunting-all 
types  of  TREASURE  HUNTING  or 
PROSPECTING,  amateur  or  professional. 
Detect  conductive  metals-Gold,  Silver,  Copper 
Nuggets-Coins-Rings-Jewetry,  etc. 
Underwater  or  on  the  land,  "There  are  no  finer 
at  any  price"  25  production  models  to  choose 
from-T.R.  or  B.F.O.  Priced  from  $7150  up 
-Always  specify  th«  Blue  &  Gold  - 
ASK  FOR  WHITE'S  BY  NAME 


WHITE  S  ELECTRONICS 


Rm.  No.  S02  1011  Plaauni  Valley  Rd. 

Sweet  Home,  Oregon 
33784  Haiel  Street         Elk  Air  Industrial  Park 
Abbotsford,  B.C..  Dexter  Drive,  East 

Canada  Eirhart,  Indiana  46514 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


[3- 


"Sometimes  I  get  the  feeling  that  eventually  all  our 
meals  will  become  hundred-dollar-per-plate  dinners!" 


IHIi  AJIERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


REQUEST  FOR  FREE  ADVICE 

l  ittle  has  been  lold  about  how  some  caddies  resent  the  golf  cart,  their 
competition,  but  a  golf  professional  reports  that  a  couple  of  housewives 
went  lo  a  course  they  had  never  played  before,  and  one  hired  the  caddy, 
the  other  a  goll  cart. 

It  was  on  a  long  dog-leg  hole  that  the  woman  with  the  cart  turned  to 
lur  partner's  caddy  and  asked:  "What  club  should  I  use  here,  caddy?" 

"Ask  your  cart,  lady!"  snapped  the  caddy. 

Dan  Bennett 


POINT  OF  VIEW 

Two  shoe  salesmen  went  to  Africa  to  open  up  new  territories.  Three 
days  after  their  arrival  the  first  salesman  sent  a  cable:  "Returning 
on  next  plane.  Can't  sell  shoes  here,  everybody  goes  barefoot." 

Nothing  was  heard  from  the  second  salesman  for  about  two  weeks. 
Then  came  a  fat  airmail  envelope  with  this  message  for  the  home 
office:  "'Fifty  orders  enclosed.  Prospects  unlimited.  Nobody  here  has 
shoes." 

Robert  Rich 


MAX,  THE  CONQUEROR? 

Max  was  having  one  of  those  bad  days  when  everything  goes  wrong  and 
the  foreman  hnally  couldn't  take  it  any  longer.  After  a  five-ininute  dressing- 
down  he  ended,  saying,  "Really.  Max,  I  swear  you're  the  stupidest  man 
in  Calilornia." 

Max  shuffled  his  feet,  tlien  brightened.  "Today,  California;  tomorrow, 
the  world!" 

John  Braun 

WHERE'S  THE  SPIDER? 

Watching  her  grandmother  trying  to  pat  her  hairnet  in  place,  the 
little  girl  remarked,  "What's  the  matter.  Grandma?  Is  your  cobweb 
crooked?" 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 


FORGOTTEN  FACES 

I  looked  at  the  picture— the  sleek,  dark  hair. 
The  firm  young  flesh  and  the  jaunty  air— 
And  wondered  aloud,  "Who's  that  candy  kid 
With  the  sharp  bow  tie  and  the  flat  straw 
lid? 

Then,  turning  it  over,  f  saw  a  date: 
"June  the  fifteenth,  ninetccn-thirty-eight." 
I  rubbed  my  bare  pate  and  patted  my  pot 
And  groped  for  a  name  that  f  had  forgot. 
Then  I  rcinembered  with  sudden  dismay: 
"Yc  Gods!  That  was  me.  Graduation  Day!" 

Walt  Streightiff 

WORD$  OF  WI$DOM 
Nothing  makes  it  harder  to  get  a  loain 
than  needing  it. 

Franklin  P.  Jones 

STAMPS  CRAMPS 

The  way  cost  of  postage  is  increasing 
Is  dealing  me  a  fit! 
Now  when  I  stait  a  letter  "Dear  ..." 
,   You  just  lietter  believe  it! 

R.  M.  Walsh 

PARCHED  PARCEL 
Arid  Land:  Not  by  a  dam  site! 

RA'iMOND  J.  CVIKOTA 

MESSED  JEST 

'Twas  a  witticism. 
Not  a  criticism! 

Addison  H.  Hallock 

PURSE  STRING  PSYCHOLOGY 
If   your   teen-agers   insist   on  being 
treated  like  adults,  try  cutting  oli  their 
allowances. 

Charles  Ruffing 

METAMORPHOSIS 

Getting  older  day  by  day 
Opinions  change  in  every  way; 

Growing  old  may  take  no  skill 
But  growing  old  and  wiser  will. 

Vivian  Lowrey 


"I  didn't  say  you  were  dumb — I  sim- 
ply said  every  time  you  came  back  from 
coffee  break  you  had  to  be  retrained." 
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NEW  ORTHOPEDIC  BUCKET  SEA  T 
HELPS  YOU 

GET  DRIVING 
FATIGUE 
OFF  YOUR 
BACK! 


your  hip         P^""l  „j  YOU  sit.  A  V,s  tender  area 

W'tl  yTJ  o"J^P'S  irco^fort.  with 

y^ur  boav  more  re  o.ed     ..pported-."  P«  J^*  ^  {oV.goel 



Racing  car  drivers  and  owners  of  costly  GT  (gran  turismo) 
cars  have  long  known  the  value  of  the  bucket  seat  .  .  .  the 
support  it  gives  to  back,  hip,  and  pelvic  area  .  .  .  the  way 
it  reduces  backache  and  fatigue — especially  on  long  trips. 
But  even  expensive  optional  bucket  seats  can't  match  the 
orthopedic  spinal  support  and  fatigue-fighting  comfort  you 
enjoy — just  by  adding  RELAXO-BAK  to  an  ordinary  car 
(or  truck)  bench  seat! 

RELAXO-BAK  Supports  Better— by  Design! 

Jiist  place  this  thin,  form-fitting,  spine-supporting  seat  on 
your  regular  car  seat  .  .  .  your  office  chair  ...  or  favorite 
soft  lounge  chair.  It  deals  with  the  problem  of  soft  and  in- 
adequate support  of  the  lower  spine — a  problem  that  doctors 
know  can  lead  to  postural  strain  and  related  muscular  ten- 
sion. RELAXO-BAK's  exclusive  orthopedic  design  helps 
eliminate  much  of  the  fatigue  that  comes  from  long  hours 
of  driving  on  ordinary  car  seats.  Because,  while  you  still  en- 
joy all  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  soft  seat  .  .  .  you  also  get 
the  firm  support  you  need  in  the  lower  back  and  spine.  So, 
even  after  long  hours  of  demanding  driving,  you  finish  the 
day  feeling  fresher  and  more  relaxed  than  before!  Avoid 
even  a  single  painful  minute  of  unnecessary  backache  .  .  . 
relax  and  avoid  the  tension  that  would  build  up  in  your 
lower  back — by  turning  your  car  seat,  easy  chair,  or  sofa 
into  an  orthopedic  bucket  seat  with  a  durable  long-lasting 
RELAXO-BAK.  Only  $5.99.  (In  a  neutral  black.) 

Get  2 — ODe  for  each  front-seat  passenger — only  $10.99. 
special!  Give  Every  Passenger  a  "Comfort  Break"!  4 
JELAXO-BAKs— only  $19.99. 


WHAT  DOCTORS  OF  CHIROPRACTIC  HAVE  TO  SAY 
ABOUT  AMAZING  RELAXO-BAK 

".  .  .  Many  patients  (say)  it's  great,  and  they  respond  better  to  treat- 
ment." MWF  D.C.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
".  .  .  Relaxo-Bak  has  put  joy  back  into  my  driving.  Patients  rave 
about  it  too."  BDW  D.C.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
".  .  .  Popular  with  my  patients  .  .  .  they  buy  it  as  a  gift  for  their 
friends,  too."  APJ  D.C.  Newington,  Conn. 
"Wouldn't  part  with  mine."  PJP  D.D.  South  Bend,  Ind. 
So  relaxing  and  bracing  . . .  you'll  want  to  use  it  everywhere! 


ZMMHHi^  25  w.  Merri 

Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 


Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-89 
.Y.  11S20 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE— 
30-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


I 

I  Jay  Norris  Corp.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd., 

I  Dept.  AK-89,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

I  Please  rush  me  .  Relaxo-Bak 


$5.99  plus  80c 


I  shipping  and  handling. 

I  □  SAVE!  Order  TWO  for  only  $10.99  plus  $1.25  shipping  and 

I  handling. 

I  □  SAVE  MORE!  FOUR  for  only  $19.99  plus  $2.00  shipping 

I  and  handling. 

I  Enclosed  is  □  check  or  □  money  order  for   

I  (N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 

I  PRINT  NAME  

I 

I  ADDRESS  

!  CITY  


STATE.. 


©Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1973 
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